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THE PRESENT PROBLEMS OF GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.’ 


OrHE psychology of our day needs reforming from its very 


foundations,” said Professor Lipps not very long ago, 
and indeed proposals for its radical reconstruction are being 
offered us on every side. Psychology must be thoroughly atom- 
istic and structural, says one: it should be altogether functional, 
says another. For some it is the central philosophical discipline ; 
for others it is but a department of biology. According to one 
view, it is merely a descriptive science ; according to another, it is 
explanatory as well. Plainly, then, one of the present problems 
of psychology is the definition of psychology itself. Yet even 
this has been denied. ‘It is preposterous at present to define 
psychology,” says a recent critic of such an attempt on my part, 
“ preposterous to define psychology save as Bleck long ago de- 
fined philology : es ist was es wird. It is in a process of rapid 
development. It has so many lines and departments that if it 
could be correctly described to-day, all the definitions might be 
outgrown to-morrow.”’* There may be a grain of truth in this 
somewhat extravagant contention. Lhe es einen guten Wein giebt, 
muss der Most sich erst toll gebarden, it has been said. But surely 
if we could define what is common ground for us all to-day, we 
might leave to-morrow to take care of itself. This common 
ground we call ‘ General Psychology,’ and the assumption upon 
which, I take it, we are here proceeding is that the concepts of 
' Read before the Section of General Psychology of the Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, held at St. Louis, Sept. 19-26, 1904. 
2Am. J. of Psy., Vol. XV, p. 295. 
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this general psychology are presupposed in the many special 
departments which we speak of as experimental (or physiologi- 
cal), comparative, pathological, etc., and further that these con- 
cepts will be presupposed in whatever new developments of the 
science the future may have in store. 

To ascertain, describe, and analyze the invariable factors of 
psychical life, consciousness, or immediate experience is, — it will 
I presume be agreed, — the main concern of general psychology. 
“T find myself in a certain situation, which affects me pleasantly 
or painfully, so that in the one case I strive to prolong the situ- 
ation, and in the other to escape from it.” So in ordinary 
language we might any of us describe a moment of our own ex- 
perience. How much of this is essential? If we are to leave 
any place for genetic or comparative psychology, it is said, we 
must answer: What is found as distinct from the finding, in other 
words, a self or subject cognitively and conatively related to an 
objective situation in which it is interested. Such subject we 
should say was conscious, but not self-conscious. In order to 
find myself feeling, in order to Anow that I feel, I must feel. 
But I may feel without knowing that I feel. In order to know 
that I am, I must be, but I may be without having any knowledge 
of that fact. In short, the advance to self-consciousness is said 
to presuppose mere consciousness. Here, then, the irreducible 
minimum is the functionai relation of subject and object just 
mentioned, a duality in which the subject knows, feels, and acts, 
and the object is known and reacted to. But at this /ower level 
of experience, at which the subject’s functions are not immedi- 
ately known, have we not a relation with only one term? And 
that is surely a contradiction. At the higher level where con- 
sciousness of self is present, — where, that is to say, the subject 
and its functions are known, — we have indeed two terms, but both 
are then objective, for self as known is certainly objective. We 
have two terms now, but so far the essential distinction of subject 
and object can no longer be maintained. So far as doth terms 
are known or objective the distinction lapses, it is allowed ; but 
even in self-consciousness the ‘I knowing ’— Kant’s pure Ego — 
is still distinct from ‘the Me known’— Kant’s empirical or phe- 
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nomenal Ego. Very good, but then in that case, it is rejoined, 
we are back at the original difficulty. You talk of this duality 
of experience, but it is still, it seems, at bottom a duality with only 
one known term. At the best your pure Ego or subject is a 
metaphysical notion of a soul or something that lies hopelessly 
beyond any immediate verification. 

Now this disjunction: Either z# consciousness, 7. ¢., ‘ content 
of consciousness,’ and then objective, phenomenal, presentational, 
ultimately sensational ; or out of consciousness, and then metem- 
pirical, hypothetical, and unverifiable, — this disjunction, I say, 
constitutes a difficult problem, which at the present time demands 
the most thoroughgoing discussion. But instead of thinking out 
the problem, psychologists seem nowadays content for the most 
part to accept this disjunction. Some, whom we may call ‘ ob- 
jective’ psychologists, also known as ‘ presentationists,’ confining 
themselves, as they suppose, to what is empirically ‘ ven,’ —to 
whom ‘ given’ and how received, they do not ask, — regard the 
facts of experience as a sort of atomic aggregate completely 
dominated by certain quasi-mechanical laws. In conformity to 
these laws, — laws, that is, of fusion, complication, association, 
inhibition, and the like, — the elements of the so-called ‘ contents 
of consciousness’ differentiate and organize themselves; and 
what we call the duality of subjective and objective factors is the 
result. The Herbartian psychology, if we leave its metaphysical 
assumptions aside, as we well may, is still the classic example of 
this type. This is the psychology which most easily falls into 
line with physiology, and is apt ‘in consequence to have a mate- 
rialistic bias. Another school, which may we call ‘ subjectivist,’ or 
perhaps ‘ idealist,’ recognizes indeed the necessity of a subject from 
the outset whenever we talk of experience, but recognizes it, not 
because the actual existence of this subject is part of the facts, 
but because psychical phenomena, it is said, are unthinkable 
without a substratum to sustain their unity. This is the psy- 
chology that still— notwithstanding the brave words of Lange 
—cannot get on without a soul. I call it ‘idealist,’ because it 
tends to treat a// the facts of immediate experience as subjective 
modifications, after the fashion of Descartes, Locke, and Berke- 
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ley. The hopeless zmpasse, into which the problem of external 
perception leads from this standpoint, is a sufficient condemnation 
of subjective idealism. Further, — and this I take to be the main 
lesson of Kant’s ‘ Refutation of Idealism,’— such bare unity of 
the subject will not suffice to explain the unity of experience. In 
a chaos of presentations, without orderly sequence or constancy, 
we might assume a substantial unity of subject ; but it would be 
of little avail, as the facts of mental pathology amply show. 
Returning now to the presentationist standpoint, — the one ob- 
vious objection to that is its incompleteness. As I have else- 
where said’, it may be adequate to nine tenths of the facts, or 
— better perhaps—to nine tenths of each fact, but it cannot 
either effectively clear itself of, or satisfactorily explain, the re- 
maining tenth. No one has yet succeeded in bringing all the 
facts of consciousness, as Professor James thinks we may, under 
the simple rubric: ‘“ Thought goes on.” Impersonal, unowned 
experience, a mere Cogitatur, is even more of a contradiction than 
the mere Cogito of Descartes. 

But of late there have been attempts to mediate between these 
antitheses, so that, to use Hegelian phraseology, their seeming 
contradiction may be aufgehoben. Noteworthy among such at- 
tempts is the so-called ‘ actuality theory’ of Wundt, already more 
or less foreshadowed by Lotze. There is, I fear, a certain vague- 
ness in Wundt’s view, due perhaps to his general policy of non- 
committal ; at any rate, I am not sure that I understand him. I 
prefer, therefore, to suggest what seems to me the true line of 
mediation in my own way. A relation in which only one term 
is known, it is said, is a contradiction. Yes, for knowledge it 
certainly is. But the objection only has force if we confound ex- 
perience with knowledge, as the term ‘ consciousness’ makes us 
only too ready todo. If, however, experience be the wider term, 
then knowledge must fall within experience and experience extend 
beyond knowledge. Now we may perhaps venture without fear of 
metaphysical cavil, to maintain that being is logically a more fun- 
damental concept than knowing. Thus I am not left merely to 
infer my own being from my knowing in the fashion of Des- 


** Modern Psychology,’’ Afind, N. S., Vol. II, p. 80. 
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cartes’s ‘‘ Cogito, ergo sum.”” Nor would I even say that the 
being supposed to be known, the object, is in fact only inferred, as 
Descartes was driven to suppose. Objective reality is immediately 
‘given’ or immediately there, not inferred. But now I am not 
going on to say that the subjective reality also is immediately 
given, is immediately there, as Hamilton and others have done. 
There is no such parallelism between the two: that would not 
end our quest, but only throw us back. Zs giedt, you say: yes, 
but to whom given: cut dono? The dative relation is not a com- 
mutable one. The subjective factor in experience then is not 
datum but recipiens : it is not ‘ there,’ but ‘ here,’ whereto ‘ there’ 
is relative. 

And now this receptivity is no mere passivity. It is time to dis- 
card the ancient but inappropriate metaphor of the sty/us and tabula 
rasa. The concept of pure passivity or inertia is a convenient 
analytical fiction in physics, but we find no such reality in concrete 
experience. Even receptivity is activity, and though it is often 
non-voluntary, it is never indifferent. In other words, not mere 
receptivity but conative or selective activity is the essence of sub- 
jective reality ; and to this, known or objective reality is the es- 
sential counterpart. Experience is just the interaction of these 
two factors, and this duality is a real relation antecedent to, but 
never completely covered by, the reflective knowledge we come 
to attain concerning it. It cannot be resolved either into mere 
subjective immanence nor into mere objective position. The iden- 
tification of its two terms equally with their separation altogether 
transcends experience; their identification is sometimes said to 
lead to the Absolute, and their separation, we may safely say, 
leads to the absurd. A subject per se and an object fer se are 
alike not so much unknowable as actually unreal. A _ psychi- 
cal substance, to which experience is only incidental, is an abstract 
possibility of which psychology can make no use ; but for every 
experience an actual subject to which it pertains is essential, so 
surely as experience connotes presentation and feeling and im- 
pulse. If we are to be in downright earnest with the notion of 
substance, we shall probably find that Spinoza was right, and there 
is only one. But though we stop short of regarding the subject 
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of experience as a substance, it is, I think, a mistake to speak of 
it as a phenomenon. If the actual subject of experience is to be 
a phenomenon, it must be such for some other experience ; and 
one experience may, of course, have phenomenal relations to 
another. But as I cannot be my own shadow, so there is a like 
inconvenience — as Kant humorously put it—in my being 
wholly the subject and yet solely the object in my own experience. 
Just as little as we can identify centre and circumference, organ- 
ism and environment, because the one implies the other: just 
so little can subject and object be identified, because the one im- 
plies the other. The real contradiction then lies not in accepting, 
but in denying, this dual relation, one term of which is deimg sub- 
ject and the other a certain continuity of Anown object. For psy- 
chology the being of this subject means simply its actual knowing, 
feeling, and striving as an Ego or Self confronted by a counter- 
part non-Ego or not self: the two constituting a universe of ex- 
perience, in which, as Leibniz held, activity is the fundamental 
fact, —am Anfang war die That. 

But this subjective activity itself furnishes us with another 
problem, and one of the acutest at the present time. Bradley 
some years ago went so far as to call the existing confusion con- 
cerning this topic the scandal of psychology. Quite recently, 
however, views have been propounded that make the old confusion 
worse confounded. One distinguished psychologist, whilst seem- 
ingly accepting entirely an analysis of experience such as I have 
just endeavored to sketch and admitting its validity within the 
moral sciences, or Getsteswissenschaften, as he terms them, never- 
theless regards subjective activity as lying altogether beyond the 
purview of psychology, because it can neither be described nor 
explained. Another, starting from a diametrically opposite stand- 
point, finds subjective activity, or psychical energy,’ essential to 
the explanation of any and every experience, but finds it actually 
experienced in none. According to his view, it belongs entirely 
to the unconscious processes underlying the contents of con- 
sciousness or experience : in these contents as such there is no 
working factor, but only the symptoms or phenomenal accompani- 


! Lipps distinguishes between Ava/f? and Lnergie. 
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ments of one. A ‘feeling of activity,’ he allows, has place within 
those contents; but it is only a feeling, it is not activity. A 
necessity of thought, he holds, constrains us to affirm the existence 
of real psychical activity, power or energy ; though we never ac- 
tually experience it, because it resides ultimately in the ‘ world- 
ground,’ and how experience proceeds from this is ineffable 
(unsagbar). Yetathird psychologist thinks that he has disposed 
of subjective activity by maintaining that introspection discovers no 
causal laws. In agreement with the first author mentioned and in 
opposition to the second, he regards all psychological connexions 
as really psychophysical. Efficaciousness, as he calls it, he 
derides as a ‘mere bauble.’ The vitally important thing in 
experience is a certain teleological quality or significance which 
the talk about ‘ capacity to accomplish the causal production of 
deeds’ does but obscure. Self-activity he proposes to regard, 
“from the purely psychological point of view,’”’ as the conscious 
aspect or accompaniment of a collection of tendencies of the type 
which Loeb has called ‘tropisms,’ or movements “ determined 
by the nature of the stimulus and of the organism.” In brief, we 
have in three recent writers of mark three conflicting positions : 
(1) Subject activity is a fact of experience, but psychology can- 
not deal with it, because it is neither describable nor explicable. 
(2) Subject activity is not a fact of experience, but it is a tran- 
scendent reality without which psychology would be impossible. 
(3) Subject activity is neither phenomenal nor real: the apparent 
‘ originality’ or ‘ spontaneity’ of the individual mind is, for psy- 
chology at any rate, but the biologist’s ‘ tropisms.’ 

I cannot attempt fully to discuss these views here, but I trust 
I have described them sufficiently to show that the scandal of 
which Bradley complained is still a stumbling-block in the way 
of psychological advance. On one or two remarks I will how- 
ever venture. In the first place these authors seem entirely to 
ignore the distinction between immanent action or doing and 
transcendent action or effectuating: the former directly implies 
an agent only, the latter a patient also. Nor do these authors 
appear to distinguish between the so-called logical principle of 
causation or natural uniformity and the bare notion of cause, 
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Ursache, as active. They must of course be well aware that these 
distinctions exist ; and we are therefore left to conclude that they 
regard them as invalid; for otherwise these distinctions have 
surely an important bearing on the problem before us. The 
so-called logical—I should prefer to say epistemological — 
principle of causal connexion has two forms: (7) Given a certain 
complex of conditions A, then a certain event 2 must follow, as 
we say in the more empirical sciences; and (#) The cause is 
quantitatively equivalent to the effect, as we say in dynamics. 
Into neither of these does the notion of activity enter at all: the 
inductive sciences find no place for it and the exact sciences have 
no need of it. “ Causation,” as one of these writers says, “‘ ‘ marries 
only universals’ . . . and universals conceived as the common ob- 
jects of the experience of many.”” On this point they seem to be all 
agreed, and we also shall probably assent. Very good ; but if so, 
they argue, must you not admit that this causation has no place 
in individual experience? Granted, but then comes the question : 
Does the fact that I find no laws within my individual experience, 
but only a succession of unique events, ¢o i~so preclude me from 
experiencing immanent activity, and convict me of contradiction 
when I talk of myself as a real agent or Ursache? Quite the 
contrary, as it seems to me: precisely because I am an individual 
agent or Ego with an equally individual counterpart Non-Ego is 
my experience unique: were it in fact from end to end but the 
outcome of universal laws or deducible from such, as the psycho- 
physical theory implies, then certainly all efficient activity would 
be as absent from it as from other mere mechanisms. It is just 
this uniqueness and seeming contingency, which defy niechanical 
explanations, that conative activity explains. True, this activity 
is itself indescribable and inexplicable in other terms. But to 
say this is only to say that it is our immediate actual being, that 
we cannot get behind or beyond it, cannot set it away from us 
or project it. 

To admit this eigene Aktivitat as das wirklich Wirksame, dte 
sentrale Innerlichkeit that for immediate experience leaves ‘hein 
unerklarter Rest,’ as the first of these writers does, and yet to 


eliminate it from psychology in order with the help of psycho- 
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physics to convert psychology into a natural science, is surely a 
desperate procedure, the motives for which it is hard to conjec- 
ture. To turn ‘ geistige Akitivitat’ out of the science, in order 
to separate it from the Geisteswissenschaften, is like giving a dog a 
bad name, taking away his character, in order to hang him. 
With the views of the second writer I have personally much 
more sympathy. There is here no heroic inconsequence to bring 
psychology into line with mechanism at any cost; but a serious 
metaphysical problem, perhaps the most fundamental of all 
problems, that, namely, of the Absolute One and the Finite 
Many, seens to have biased him in the treatment of the problem 
before us. For the Finite Many he conceives that we are neces- 
sitated to postulate a transcendent ‘real’ as substratum, and so 
they figure as phenomena, dominated and determined by the law of 
causality, and this in precisely the same sense, whether they are 
psychical or physical. For the Absolute One, the World-ground, 
however, there is no transcendent, no substratum ; here the causal 
becomes the teleological, and we have pure actuality. The 
Absolute, in short, is a World-consciousness. But, if so, we 
naturally ask at once, must there not be a correspondence be- 
tween this absolute consciousness and phenomenal consciousness 
which does not exist between it and the physical phenomena, over 
which the law of causality is supreme? Or, if there is no such 
correspondence, if what the author calls the voluntarisch-teleolo- 
gischer Standpunkt has no place in finite experience, whence do 
we derive this concept of actuality, which in absolute purity is 
prelicated of the One? I admit the utter disparity between the 
finite and the Infinite, but may there not be degrees of reality, 
and may not the continuity of these be infinite? Such degrees 
of reality our author recognizes. He says: “ Je mehr Realitat, 
d. h. je mehr Kraft, Reichthum und innere Einstimmigkeit das 
einzelne Individuum hat . . . desto mehr wird [es] von seiner 
Vereinzelung befreit. Es wird zu jenem ‘iiberempirischen und 
iiberindividuellen.’ Dies ist nicht ein ‘Sichverlieren’ derselben 
in Welt-ich, sondern ein Finden des wahren oder postiven Ich in 
ihm.” If this progressive development is to mean anything, it 
surely must imply an experienced efficiency and not merely a 
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higher reality, of which there is no immediate experience, — which 
in truth is never ‘found.’ How there can be a finite actuality, 
which is yet not pure actuality ; in other words, how I can be for 
myself more than phenomenon and yet not absolute reality, we 
cannot say. But our author, as I have already observed, acknowl- 
edges that even the procession of phenomena from the Absolute is 
‘unsagbar. But surely, if either way the problem of the One 
and the Many is insoluble, it is better to accept that alternative 
which does not seem in direct conflict with our actual experience, 

The third writer too finds a justification for his position in 
philosophical views to which he refers as ‘elsewhere in part 
already set forth.” I do not propose to follow him in search of 
these, but only to question the possibility of explaining the 
initiation of new forms of behavior by means of the biological 
doctrine of tropisms. This question leads us to a new problem. 
The idea of tropism is due, I believe, to the botanists. Certain 
plants flourish only in the full sunshine, others only in the deepest 
shade: the first the botanist would call positively, the second 
negatively, heliotropic. In like manner certain animals seek the 
light while others shun it; and their behavior Loeb would de- 
scribe in the same fashion, that is to say, as due respectively to 
positive and negative heliotropisms: and, like some botanists, he 
looks solely to the physical and chemical properties of the sev- 
eral protoplasms concerned to explain this difference. Instincts, 
again, are for him but complexes of tropisms ; and so throughout. 
The striking diversities in the habitats and behavior of animals, 
equally with the like diversities among plants, he regards as rest- 
ing at bottom on the physics of colloidal substances. A satis- 
factory development of this branch of physics Professor Loeb is 
expecting ‘‘in the near future.” I very much doubt if there is a 
single physicist who shares his confidence, and shall be surprised 
if this physics of the near future does not prove to be that sort of 
hylozoism which Zollner and Haeckel have championed, and 
which Kant long ago declared would be the death of natural 
philosophy or physics proper. For hylozoism in so many words 
attributes to matter a certain sensibility incompatible with the 
absolute inertia essential to matter in the proper sense of the 
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word. Such sensibility implies a psychical factor operative 
throughout organic life; whereas, if biology is to be reduced to 
physics in the strict sense, such a factor is then and there 
altogether excluded. Philanthropy and misanthropy, likes and 
dislikes of all sorts, everything we call conative in short, will fall 
into line with other physical ‘ polarities’ or tropisms, and psy- 
chology and biology—so far from working together—must each 
give the other the lie. Either way, then, it is important to con- 
sider how far psychology can explain the bewildering variety of 
forms under which life now appears. Structure and function are 
undoubtedly correlative, but which is the determining factor? 
At one extreme we have the answer suggested by the conception 
of évredéyeca or formative principle, which we find in Aristotle, 
Leibniz, Lamarck, and other vitalists ; at the other we have the 
answer of Lucretius, Loeb, and the neo-Darwinians. According 
to the one, function is primary and determines structure ; accord- 
ing to the other, structure is primary and determines function. 
In the first, what I have called subjective selection, the selection 
of environment by the individual would be important; in the 
other, natural selection and ‘the physics of colloidal substances’ 
would be everything. For the one, subjective initiative will be 
real and effective ; for the other, it will be iliusory and impotent. 
Among ourselves subjective selection shows itself in the choice 
of a career, and in the acquisition of the special knowledge and 
skill which entitle a man to be called an expert or a connotsseur. 
It would surely be regarded as extravagant to maintain that 
human proficiencies in all their manifold variety were the outcome 
solely of physical conditions and natural selection, and that 
they were altogether independent of subjective initiative and 
perseverance. The spur of competition may be necessary to urge 
a man to seek new openings and to try new methods, but the 
enterprise and the inventiveness are due, none the less, to his spon- 
taneity and originality. Now it seems to me reasonable to assume 
that the like holds in varying degree among lower forms of life, 
that here too it is through subjective selection that the poet’s 


words are fulfilled : 


“ All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace.” 
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So, and not by calling the one negatively, the other positively 
heliotropic, I would explain the fact that the owls and the moths, 
for example, are active by night, while the hawks and the butter- 
flies are active by day. And similarly in innumerable other 
cases. No doubt plant life raises a difficulty. Here there is a 
diversity at least as great as that which we find in the animal 
world, and here again there is as striking a differentiation of 
special environment. Can we refer this to anything psychical or 
subjective, or must we here at last fall back solely on ‘ fortuitous’ 
variation of structure and natural selection? This is a perplex- 
ing and in some ways a crucial question. On the whole, it seems 
safest to assume with Aristotle a certain continuity between life 
and mind, the psychical and the organic. Anyhow, the higher 
we ascend the scale of life, the more the concept of subjective 
initiative and adaptation forces itself upon us; and, till the 
chemical theory of life which Professor Loeb awaits is forth- 
coming, the principle of continuity forbids us to dogmatize as to 
the limits within which subjective selection is confined and 
beyond which tropisms take the place of conations. 

Passing now from the subjective factor in experience to the 
objective factor, we are confronted by a new problem in the 
recrudescence of atomistic or sensationalist psychology that we 
find amongst us to-day. ‘“ Atomism in psychology must go 
wholly,” it was said some twenty years ago by a writer much 
given to dicta. But atomism has not gone; on the contrary, in 
certain quarters it is advocated more strenuously than ever. It 
is easy to see the causes for this, but hard to justify it. These 
causes lie partly in the influence of analogy, partly in a natural 
tendency to imitate. The order of knowledge, it is said, is from 
exteriora to interiora, and accordingly the whole history of psy- 
chology and its entire terminology is full of analogies taken from 
the facts of the so-called external world. The ancient sfectes 
sensibiles, the impressions of Locke and Hume, the adhesions, 
attractions, and affinities, in a word, the mental chemistry of 
Brown and Mill, are instances of this. Again, the tendency of 
the moral sciences to imitate the methods of the more advanced 
physical sciences is shown in the dominance of mathematical 
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ideals from Descartes up to Kant, as in the Zt/ics of Spinoza, the 
theological demonstrations of Clarke, and the formalism of the 
Leibniz-Wolffians. When a gifted mathematician and physicist 
in our own day, W. K. Clifford, turned his attention to the facts 
of mind, he at once broached a psychological atomism of the 
extremist type. It is indeed only natural that the wonderful 
grasp which the atomic theory has given of the physical world 
should have provoked anew the emulation of psychologists to 
proceed on similar lines. Moreover the structure of the brain — 
when superficially regarded as a congeries of isolated neurones — 
encourages a like attempt. And yet the moment we regard the 
brain functionally —and not the brain merely, but the whole 
organism — the atomistic analogy fails us at once. Functionally 
regarded, the organism is from first to last a continuous whole ; 
phylogenetically and ontogenetically it is gradually differentiated 
from a singie cell, not compounded by the juxtaposition of 
several originally distinct cells. There is in this respect the 
closest correspondence between life and mind; one of the best 
things Herbert Spencer did was to trace this correspondence in 
detail. If a chemical theory of life is for the present improbable, a 
quasi-chemical theory of mind is more improbable still. The 
individual subject we must regard —so it seems to me—as en 
rapport with a certain objective continuum characterized by 
indefinite plasticity, or possibility of differentiation, retentiveness, 
and assimilation. The progress of experience, alike in the indi- 
vidual life and in the evolution of mind as a whole, may then be 
described as one of continuous differentiation or specialization ; 
diffused and simple changes of situation giving place to restricted 
and complex ones, vague presentations to definite ones. But 
under all, the objective unity and continuity persists, and we 
never reach a mere aggregate or manifold of chaotic particulars, 
such as Kant assumed to start with. 

Yes, but to describe experience as progressive differentiation 
and organization on more or less biological lines is mere natural 
history, the psychological atomist objects: it is only description, 
not explanation. But then psychology, or more exactly its sub- 


ject-matter, individual experience, zs historical; that is to say, 
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though psychology is not biography but science, does not nar- 
rate but generalizes, yet its generalizations all relate to individual 
experience as such ; and here what we may call the historical or 
biological categories, — teleological categories, in other words, — 
are surely supreme. It is remarkable how long the physical or 
atomistic bias has prevailed in human thought, but happily at 
length modern ideas of evolution have secured a juster recogni- 
tion of the claims of the historical: I may refer in passing to 
the admirable philosophical expositions of these claims which we 
owe to Professors Windelband and Rickert. And surely it may 
be contended that an orderly and coherent account of the develop- 
ment of individual experience, — one exhibiting its rationale, so 
to speak, — is better entitled to be called explanatory than any 
theory can be that sets aside the essential features of experience 
as life in order to make room for the categories of mechanism 
and chemism, which are inadequate and inappropriate to the liv- 
ing world. As I have just said, such attempts are natural enough, 
but they are also naive, and their inaptness becomes increasingly 
manifest as reflection and criticism deepen. At the outset men 
talk of thoughts as if they were isolated and independent exist- 
ences, just as they talk of things; nay, ideas are then but off- 
prints or copies of things. Locke’s ‘ simple ideas,’ for example, 
are pretty much of this sort: as simple and single they come, 
and as such they are retained save as they may be afterwards 
variously compounded and related. True, for Locke such com- 
pounding and relating was ‘the work of the mind,’ the result, 
that is to say, of subjective interest and initiative. But soon the 
inevitable further step was taken: the ‘ compounding and relat- 
ing’ of these isolated and independent elements was transferred 
by Hume to certain ‘natural’ processes, and then connected by 
Hartley with brain vtbratiuncles ; and thus the supremacy of psy- 
chological atomism was assured for a century or more. But it 
is the first step that costs, as the French say, and that is what 
we have to challenge. The disorderly, unrelated aggregate of 
simple sensations is a pure chimzra, an Unding. If genetic and 
comparative psychology prove anything, they prove this. The 
earliest phases of experience are as little chaotic and fragmen- 
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tary as are the earliest forms of life. In the so-called ‘ contents 
of consciousness’ at any moment, the psychologist may distin- 
guish between field and focus, what is perceived and what is ap- 
perceived, and may allow that, as we descend in the scale of life, 
this distinction is less pronounced or even disappears altogether ; 
but discontinuity he never reaches, either in the objective or in 
the subjective factor of experience. And when similar situations 
recur, the new is not ranged beside the old like beads on a thread, 
but the one is assimilated and the other further differentiated ; 
and so there results a growing familiarity and facility, as long as 
such situations awaken interest at all. Presentations, in short, 
have none of the essential characteristics of atoms, they may 
come to signify things but never to be them, — and the growing 
complexity of psychical life is only parodied by treating it as 
mental chemistry. 

How, then, it may reasonably be asked, do I propose to 
account for the long predominance of associationism and for the 
recent revival of psychological atomism in a modified form? 
For instance, it has been said that the so-called ‘laws’ of asso- 
ciation are for psychology what the law of gravitation is for 
physics ; surely they must be of substantial importance to make 
so extravagant a claim even possible? Yes; as I have allowed, 
they deal with nine tenths of the facts. A man at forty isa 
bundle of habits, we say ; and a bee seems to be such a bundle 
from the first. Again, the poet exhorts us to rise on stepping- 
stones of our dead selves to higher things. Now it is solely in 
the wide region of already fixed, already organized, experience 
that associationism finds its province. It can deal with so 
much of experience as is already grown, formed, and so far, in a 
sense, dead; with what has become reflex, “‘ secondarily auto- 
matic,” to use Hartley’s phrase, 7. ¢., more or less mechanical. 
But here as little as elsewhere can the mechanical account for 
itself; these psychical ‘quasi-mechanisms’ have to be made, 
and the process of making them is the essential part of psychical 
life. Presentations do not associate themselves in virtue of some 
inherent adhesiveness or attraction: it is not enough that they 
“occur together,’’ as Bain and the rest of his school imply. 
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They must be attended to together: it is only what subjective 
interest has integrated that is afterwards automatically redinte- 
grated. Were association a purely passive process so far as the 
experient is concerned, it would be difficult to account for the 
diversities which exist in the organized experiences of creatures 
with the same general environment ; but subjective selection ex- 
plains this at once. 

But the plasticity of the objective continuum, upon which this 
process of organizing experience depends, opens up a whole group 
of problems, which I may perhaps be permitted briefly to mention, 
though they may seem to belong to psychophysics rather than 
to general psychology. How are we to conceive this plasticity ? 
J. C. Scaliger is reported to have said that two things especially 
excited his curiosity, the cause of gravity and the cause of 
memory, meaning thereby, I take it, pretty much what we are 
here calling plasticity. Had Scaliger known what we now 
know about heredity, his curiosity would have been still more 
keenly excited. The facts of heredity have led biologists again 
spec- 





and again to more or less hazy — but withal interesting 
ulations concerning ‘organic memory,’ as Hering has called it; 
‘organic memoranda’ would perhaps be a better name. Memo- 
randa, however, imply both the past and the future presence of 
mind, of experiencing subject, though they may exist as materi- 
alized records independently of past writer or future reader. 
Heredity treated on these lines commits us to a more or less 
poetical personification of nature ; it is nature, the biologist sup- 
poses, who makes, and equally it is nature, he supposes, who 
uses these organic memoranda. The continuity of life —as the 
biologist is wont to regard it—renders such a view possible. 
Omne vivum e vivo is the formula of this continuity. But of any 
corresponding psychical continuity we not only know nothing, 
but what else we do know leads us to regard it as inconceivable. 
We have, then, continuity of life between parental and filial or- 
ganisms, and yet complete discontinuity between parental and 
filial experiences. But is there after all complete discontinuity 
even between the two experiences? Yes, we incline to answer, 


the more we consider feeling, attention, initiative, the individual- 
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izing aspect of experience, or the higher and later phases of it 
in which these are most pronounced. No, we are tempted to 
answer, the more we consider the instinctive and inherited apti- 
tudes which constitute most of what is objective in the lowest 
forms of life, and the beginning of what is objective in all forms. 
May it not be said that we here come upon the problem of the 
One and the Many in a very concrete form, and that it is as in- 
tractable for psychology as is the more abstract, perhaps more 
legitimate form, in which it presents itself to metaphysics ? 
Simpler and less intractable is the somewhat cognate problem 
of subconsciousness. We hear of subconscious sensations as 
well as of subconscious memoriés or ideas: here I refer only to 
the latter. They are sometimes spoken of as traces or residua ; 
sometimes as ‘dispositions,’ psychical or neural or both ; the 
one term implying their actual persistence from the past, the other 
their potentiality as regards the future. The nature of this 
potentiality is what chiefly concerns us. Even here there must 
be something actual if we are to escape the absurdity of puis- 
sances ou facultés nues, with which in this very connection Leibniz 
twitted Locke. Disposition is a somewhat ambiguous term. It 
means primarily an arrangement or collection, as when we talk 
of the disposition of stones in a mosaic or of troops in a battle. 
But it usually carries a second meaning, which however presup- 
poses, and is consequential on, the first. Every actual combi- 
nation entails a definite potentiality of some sort and usually 
several, one or other of which will on a certain condition become 
actual. Sometimes this condition is something to be added, 
sometimes it is something to be taken away. A locomotive with 
the fire out has no tendency to move, but with ‘ steam up’ it is 
only hindered from moving by the closure of the throttle-valve 
or the grip of the brake. Now presentational dispositions may 
be assumed to be of this latter sort, to be, that is to say, proc- 
esses or functions more or less ‘ inhibited,’ the inhibition being 
determined by their relation to other presentational processes or 
functions. This, of course, is the Herbartian view. On this 
view the use of the term ‘subconscious’ is justifiable, as long 
as the latency is relative and not absolute. But if we regard the 
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so-called disposita merely structurally, if such an expression 
may be allowed, if, in other words, we suppose all functioning to 
be absent, then there seems no warrant for the term ‘sub- 
conscious,’ nor yet for such a phrase as ‘ physiological disposition,’ 
meaning tendency, and still less for that of ‘ psychical disposition’ 
or tendency. But on the physiological side, at any rate, it seems 
reasonable to assume the persistence of a certain neural ‘tone’ 
or activity: what is known as ‘skeletal tone’ or muscular 
tonicity is indeed evidence of such persistence. Yet from the 
psychological side there comes the supposed fatal objection: It 
is surely incredible that all the incidents of a long life and all the 
items of knowledge of a well-stored mind, that may possibly 
recur, are continuously presented in the form and order in which 
they were originally experienced or acquired. But no advocate 
of subconsciousness has ever maintained anything so extravagant. 
Subconsciousness implies what Leibniz called involution or the 
existence of what, taking a hint from Herbart, I have ventured 
to call the ideational tissue or continuum. Though the explicit 
revival of what is retained is successional, recurs, so to say, in 
single file, yet a whole scheme, in which a thousand ideas are 
involved, may rise ‘sowards the threshold together; and, con- 
versely, in the case, say, of a play which we have followed 
throughout, there is a like involution when at the end we ex- 
press our opinion of it. It is a mistake then to suppose that all 
the impressions that have successively occupied our attention 
persist item for item in that multum in parvo apparatus which 
—with due reserve-—we may call our ideational mechanism. 
But of their subconscious persistence as thus assimilated and 
elaborated there is, I think, abundant evidence. If such sub- 
conscious continuity be denied, we can accord to voluntary at- 
tention no more initiative in the revival and grouping of ideas than 
belonged to non-voluntary attention in the reception of the 
original impressions: the immediate determinants of both alike 
would be physical stimuli. And apparently — to judge by their 
terminology — some psychologists believe this to be the case. 
This whole topic of the growth and development of reminis- 
cence and ideation has been too much neglected, largely in con- 
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sequence of the spurious simplicity of the atomistic psychology ; 
particularly its crude doctrine that ideas are mere copies or traces 
of impressions, its adoption of a physiological hypothesis, now 
seriously discredited, viz., that the seat of ideas is the same as the 
seat of sensations, and its failure adequately to distinguish between 
assimilation and association, or to recognize the wide difference 
that exists between the processes which it describes as association 
through contiguity and association through similarity. We owe 
much, I think, in the treatment of this topic to Professor HOff- 
dine’s article, Ueber Wiederkennen, Association und psychische 
Aktizvitat, especially to his distinction of ‘tied’ and ‘free’ ideas, 
a distinction, however, which I find Drobisch had previously 
drawn. I regret that there is no time left for further remarks on 
this problem. 

Among other problems particularly deserving of consideration, 
I should like at least to mention the genesis of spatial and tem- 
poral perception ; the whole psychology of language, analytic and 
genetic ; psychical analysis, objects of a higher order, the so-called 
Gestalt-qualitaten, in a word, the psychology of intellection gener- 
ally. All of these, including the topic of ideation previously 
mentioned, lead up to what might be termed epistemological psy- 
chology, the psychology, that is, of universal experience on its 
individualistic side. Perhaps other members of this congress may 
see fit to broach one or other of these problems. But I confess 
that those on which I have enlarged somewhat, the definition of 
psychology, the nature of subject activity, and the criticism of the 
atomistic theory, seem to me now fundamentally the most import- 
ant. I wish I had been able to deal with them in a way less 


unworthy of my audience. 
JAMES Warp. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 











A FACTOR IN MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


HEN we trace the development of mental life upward from 
the lowest forms of the animal kingdom, we are led to 
believe that the process has been marked chiefly by progress in 
two respects: first, advance in the power to discriminate among 
stimuli, and second, the rise, somewhere in the course of develop- 
ment, of the power to form ‘free ideas.’ Another mile-stone in 
the path of development is the beginning of social or ejective 
consciousness ; but this, as the writer has elsewhere attempted to 
suggest, may have grown out of the power to form free ideas in 
situations where motor reactions of a social nature have already 
been produced through the influence of the creature’s needs. It 
is the aim of the present paper to indicate how both these great 
gains of psychic evolution, discrimination of present experiences 
and clearly conscious recall of past experiences, have been 
dependent in part at least upon one factor: the organism’s grow- 
ing power to react to stimuli not in immediate contact with the 
body. 

Let us take up first the matter of discrimination. The external 
senses are grouped as higher and lower according to the number 
of discriminable qualities they furnish, from sight with its thou- 
sands down to warmth and cold with their one each. In the 
course of organic development, the power of primitive living beings 
to react to light and darkness has grown into the painter's 
capacity to distinguish color tones and saturation grades; the 
original shock from oscillations of air or water has developed 
into the tone discriminations of the skilled violinist ; the undiffer- 
entiated response of the protozodn to mechanical stimulation at 
any part of its body has become the finger sense of the mechani- 
cian. Now an increase in the number of discriminable sensations 
within a given sense department means one of two things, some- 
times both. Either qualitative discrimination becomes more 
highly developed, or local discrimination grows finer. We have an 
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example of the first in the series of auditory sensations ; of the 
second in the sense of touch, where qualitative uniformity, com- 
paratively speaking, is compensated for by exceedingly fine 
localization ; and of both in the sense of sight. 

Further, this process of growth in discriminative power has 
been conditioned, like all the phenomena of organic development, 
by the vital needs of the organism. At every stage of evolution, 
the creature’s energy of discrimination, so to speak, is limited, 
and must be expended in a direction that will best aid its pos- 
sessor to survive. From this point of view, we find that the 
facts concerning the power to discriminate, qualitatively and 
locally, in different sense departments may be grouped under two 
laws. 

First, qualitative discrimination has been developed with refer- 
ence to stimuli that do not immediately hurt or help the organism. 

Second, stimuli that are or may be harmful or helpful at the 
moment of their application have given rise to local discrimina- 
tion at the expense of qualitative distinctions. 

As regards the first principle, it is clear that stimuli such as 
light or sound, which cannot directly and instantaneously affect 
the organism’s life, are those which have given rise to the 
greatest number of qualitatively distinguishable sensations. The 
reason is that, since it is unnecessary for the organism to make, in 
instant response to such stimuli, movements accurately adapted 
to their location, it is at liberty to expend its psychic energies on 
qualitative analysis. Time can be taken to discover what the 
stimuli are, because it is not so desperately necessary to dis- 
tinguish where they are and act accordingly. Local discrimina- 
tion in these senses may go hand in hand with qualitative dis- 
crimination, as in the case of sight, but it will not obscure it. 
The sense of taste is a further illustration. It is the poorest of 
the group, sight, hearing, smell, and taste, in the number of its 
qualities. It is also the one of these four whose stimuli do come 
into direct contact with the body. That it should possess as many 
qualities as it does may well be due to the fact that its stimuli, 
though touching the body, do not touch it at the localities where 


they can harm or help; hence local discrimination is unnec- 
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essary. Taste stimuli come into contact with the body in the 
mouth ; their first chance to hinder or help the organism’s wel- 
fare comes ordinarily further on in the alimentary canal. 

On the other hand, the two classes of sensations that illustrate 
clearly how qualitative discrimination may be swamped through 
the immediate need for local discrimination are touch sensations 
and, preéminently, sensations of pain. Here the stimulus is not 
merely in contact with the organism ; it is where it may injure, 
or actually is injuring. Immediate motor response adapted to 
the location of the stimulus is demanded; there is no time for 
qualitative investigation. To say that the contact senses have 
fewer qualities than sight and hearing because the variety of 
stimuli for sight and hearing is greater, is obviously to beg the 
question completely. There is as much variety in the chemical 
constitution of bodies as there is in the ether or air disturbances 
which they send to us. A Priori, this variety might well have 
been represented by an equal variety of touch and pain qualities ; 
what is lacking is not stimulus differences, but sensory discrimi- 
nation. The motor reaction demanded by such stimuli has been 
too immediate ; there has been no time for more than a vague 
cognition of the ‘ what.’ 

We said at the outset that this principle would throw light also 
upon the problem of the rise of free images. Whatever one’s 
theory of the nature of nervous action may be, it is evident that 
the reproduction of a sensory image by central excitation de- 
mands that its original stimulus shall have left upon the nervous 
substance a relatively permanent effect. The stages of develop- 
ment in response to stimulation may be classed as three. First, 
there is the primitive condition where the animal does not learn 
by individual experience. A stimulus entering such an organism, 
and sending its energy out again through whatever motor paths 
are available, leaves so little effect upon the substance through 
which it passes that the animal behaves towards a second stimu- 
lus of the same kind precisely as it did towards the first. In the 
next place, we have that stage of development where the animal 
learns by experience, without, however, having the power to recall 
an image of its experience. This, if we are to believe recent 
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investigations of the animal mind, is probably the stage at which 
many animals quite high in the scale remain. The chick stung 
by a bee cannot later have the image of a bee suggested to him, 
but he can and does refrain from picking up the next bee he sees. 
Here the stimulus has modified the behavior of the animal. The 
permanent effect it has left upon the nervous substance would 
seem to involve chiefly the motor paths, the direction of the 
outgoing current. But renewed stimulation from without is 
necessary before this modification makes itself apparent. Finally, 
when we have the possibility of an image, purely centrally ex- 
cited, and not leading immediately to movement, when a process 
similar to the original one may be set up, not by an influx of 
energy from without, but by the weaker nervous current coming 
from some other central sensory region, it is evident that the nerv- 
ous substance must have been far more profoundly affected by the 
original stimulus than it was at either of the earlier stages. Now 
what characteristics of a stimulus would determine how thor- 
oughly and deeply it would affect the nervous substance through 
which it passed? Its intensity, the quantity of energy in it, of 
course ; but still more emphatically the length of time that 
energy remained in the centers in question, without being drained 
off into motor paths and transformed into bodily movement. 
Not merely the strength, but the duration of the current deter- 
mines how deep a path it shall dig out for itself. 

We have already seen that stimuli which are in a position to 
help or harm an organism at the instant of their contact with its 
body are stimuli demanding immediate motor reaction, adapted 
especially to their location. In such cases, the energy of the 
stimulus is deflected at once into the appropriate motor path ; its 
modifying effect is produced upon the regions of motor dis- 
charge, but it is not delayed long enough in the sensory regions 
to produce any permanent change there. It is probable that the 
consciousness of such stimulation is not very intense or distinct. 
But when the creature has developed a capacity to be affected by 
light and sound, which cannot help or harm at the moment of 
their action upon its body, then reaction may be postponed ; then 
the current of energy sent by the stimulus into the nervous sub- 
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stance is not at once drained off, but may linger sufficiently long 
to produce whatever alteration, whatever impress upon sensory 
centers, is needful to insure their subsequent functioning as the 
basis of a free image. Delayed reaction, made gradually pos- 
sible by increasing sensitiveness of the organism to stimuli only 
indirectly affecting its welfare, is then the source of the image- 
forming power. May not the same principle help to explain 
also why it is that the fully developed mind gets its clearest and 
most controllable images from the senses whose stimuli do not 
indicate direct contact of a beneficial or harmful object with the 
body ; while the closer and more direct the stimulation, as for 
instance in touch and organic sensations, the obscurer is the 
image ? 

A final thought suggests itself in this connection. The so- 
called higher senses, those with greatest qualitative differentia- 
tion, with clearest images, and with stimuli demanding, under 
primitive vital conditions, least immediate and instant reaction, 
are also the senses giving rise to esthetic feelings. That is, the 
affective tone of impressions from these senses is largely de- 
pendent on the relations of the elements rather than on their 
character. This fact is surely connected with the possibility of 
delayed motor response in the higher senses. The relation be- 
tween two simple sense impressions could not come into clear 
consciousness, either on its own account or as represented by a 
feeling, unless neither of the impressions required instant reac- 
tion. There is no such thing as an esthetics of touch or organic 
sensations, because here there has been no time, between stimulus 
and reaction, for dwelling on the relation between the sensory 
effects of different stimuli. In a word, upon the possibility of 
reacting to stimulation that neither hurts nor helps the organism 
at the moment of its operation, may rest the basis of all higher 


mental development. 
MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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SCEPTICISM. 


N the present article I shall have in mind chiefly, as the objec- 
tive point, the question of the possibility of a final and satisfac- 

tory philosophy. And by scepticism I shall mean here that some- 
what unsystematic attitude whose ground is to be found primarily 
in an appeal to the fact of error, and a challenge to point out the 
marks by which we might recognize truth if we once were to 
stumble on it. “Iam quite willing,” the sceptic may say, “to 
renounce the task of proving dogmatically that we cannot know 
reality as itis. I only reserve the right toask: If we can know 
truth, pray where is it? Produce a specimen of truth that is 
certain, admitted, indubitable. Until this can be done, you can 
hardly complain if I exercise the privilege of withholding judg- 
ment. And now what likelihood is there that you will be suc- 
cessful in such a task? Let me point out first that there is 
indubitably the thing which we are accustomed to call error. 
Men have proved to be mistaken in their most cherished beliefs ; 
or, better, these beliefs have come to be rejected, and rejected 
almost universally. In the life of the individual thinker the 
same thing is true. That man is rare indeed, if he exists at all, 
who has not been compelled to discard beliefs which once seemed 
to him fully warranted. Indeed, the more we examine into it, 
the more we recognize in how thoroughgoing a way human ex- 
perience is infected with the disease of uncertainty. Essentially 
every belief is fluctuating, subject to dispute and contradiction, 
transitory in the sway which it holds over men’s minds. Even 
the testimony of the senses is constantly leading us astray ; 
judged, indeed, by the standard of science, it never even approxi- 
mates the truth. And in the realm of opinion, as opposed to 
judgments of sense perception, an even greater confusion exists. 
It is worst of all in philosophy. Perhaps there never was a time 
when men were more divided than at the present, and that, too, 
not upon details merely, but on the great essentials. One man 
says mind is real and not matter ; another matter, and not mind. 
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One says that they have equal reality, and one that neither rep- 
resents the truth. And none of these philosophers, with all his 
arguments, can convince the others, although all are sincere and 
honest men, who love the truth, and have their minds open to 
admit it. And if the most of them are certainly wrong, why 
may not this be true of all? Rather, must not this be so, since 
otherwise someone surely would be able to give reasons for his 
belief that should carry conviction ?’”’ 

What, now, seem to be the essential facts of the case, in view 
of this sceptical complaint ? And first of all, it is to be noticed 
that to be a consistent sceptic, a man should be ready to commit 
himself to the definite position that he has no reason to accept 
any one thing as true above any other thing. But, as a matter 
of fact, in any reasonable being this can only be the veriest pre- 
tence ; one who makes such an assertion may without hesitation 
be set down as, consciously or not, posing for effect. We are, 
as Montaigne says, natural believers. A man can no more help 
believing something, if he is still a thinking animal, than he can 
help breathing, and still remain alive. Whether or not he can 
justify his belief to others, whether or not he can point out any 
standard to which belief must conform, he still inevitably will 
find himself believing. He may realize that there is the abstract 
possibility that every one of his beliefs will sometime in the 
future be overturned. But the present truth still seems to him 
to be true; he still asserts it to the exclusion of its opposite. 
At the very least he asserts, 2. ¢., he believes in, the truth that he 
is sceptical of all truth. Otherwise he would be trying to adopt 
the impossible attitude of asserting and denying the same thing 
at the same time. 

The first point is, then, that all men do believe something, and 
that no possible difficulties about the theory of belief will ever 
stop their doing this, so long as they choose to think at all. 
Of course a man may stop thinking. But then he is no longer 
a sceptic; he is intellectually a nonentity. In other words, a 
man cannot think, and at the same time really and fundamentally 
doubt the power of thought to attain to some degree of truth. 


I may doubt a former result of thought, but only by accepting 
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for the time being the validity of the process by which I doubt 
it. For the doubt itself presupposes the very thing that is 
doubted. Doubt is not mere absence of belief. In doubting, I 
am also thinking. I am using thought to overthrow thought. 
I am using premises, that is, which my conclusion says are false, 
in order to reach this very conclusion. Any particular truth I 
may perhaps doubt, except the truth that in the thinking process 
truth is implied. 

And now the second point is this: that if we do necessarily 
believe something, we have no right on the basis of the sceptic’s 
argument merely to stop at any particular point, and say that 
beyond this belief cannot go. All I am justified in saying is, 
that I cannot at present come to any conclusion about the 
matter ; not that some one else may not have valid reasons for 
belief, or that I myself may not in the future see my way clearer. 
The fact that I am not as yet convinced, furnishes no ground 
whatever for the conclusion that the truth will never be known. 
It may, indeed, induce me to give up the search as hopeless. 
But this is just the theoretical weakness of scepticism. Scepti- 
cism, in other words, stands primarily as a disinclination to 
prosecute the search further. It is a personal confession that, in 
the face of a certain problem or group of problems, I feel myself 
baffled and ready to quit. And it is significant that commonly 
it is the attitude of the amateur, of the one who approaches a 
subject with only a subsidiary interest in it, and who has not the 
time or the will to push through to theend. No man isa sceptic 
in every direction. Few men are sceptics in the special field 
which they have made their own. We have had in our own 
day a striking illustration of this in the case of Professor Huxley. 
Professor Huxley is a sceptic in ultimate questions of philosophy. 
He has thought far enough to see the difficulties of the problem, 
and his interest is not sufficient to carry him through these 
difficulties which loom up before him. In precisely the same 
way, and for the same reason, he is a sceptic in another field also. 
He has an interest in a certain complicated literary problem, — the 
and he has followed the 





relationship of the first three Gospels, 
discussions far enough to be aware of the differences of the 
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result, and the great complexity of the data. And the conse- 
quence is that here too he is satisfied to stop the inquiry in 
despair of any final settlement. The problem, he says, is in all 
probability incapable of being solved. And yet there really is 
no ground for such an attitude. To the one who has made a 
business of it, to the expert in that particular field, there seems 
every reason to believe that the solution is not very far away. 
The differences are on the surface; but underneath there is a 
solid basis of secure result, which gives every promise of success. 
And the significant thing about it is this, that Professor Huxley 
was himself the very opposite of a sceptic in other directions, in 
which scepticism seems at least equally justified. Nothing can 
be finer than his robust faith in the future of science, and in the 
possibility of an answer to the most intricate questions, which 
science has as yet scarcely proposed to herself. Professor 
Huxley would have been the first to decry a despair of science 
as weak and wholly baseless. And yet here, surely, we have 
difficulties quite as great as in the synoptic problem, at least. 
The difference is simply a difference of interest. One problem 
he approaches as an avocation, the other as a business. He is 
ready to give up the first because he does not care for it sufficiently 
to carry it to its issue. The other he is determined to solve, 
and so he thinks it solvable. 

The point is, then, that scepticism means a personal defeat and 
loss of interest. There may be nothing that can compel the 
sceptic to believe that a solution is possible. But, on the other 
hand, his attitude contains absolutely no reason why the problem 
should be given up, or why another man should feel the least 
hesitation about grappling with it, 7 he wants todoso. It is 
wholly a matter whether or not the desire for the solution exists. 
If it does exist, a mere appeal to past failures will only act as a 
spur to endeavor. And this is just as true of an ultimate philo- 
sophical inquiry, as it is of any minor problem of knowledge. 
The line cannot be drawn at any particular point. Now the fact 
is that the philosophical or the metaphysical impulse does exist. 
It shows, indeed, no sign of diminution. And this is a sufficient 


reason, not only why metaphysics will continue, but why it has 
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a right to continue. The sceptic has no more business to uni- 
versalize his own attitude, than a child would have to demand 
that everybody should stop playing because he himself is tired. 

And yet to stop here would be doing an injustice to the real 
significance to which scepticism undoubtedly may lay claim. 
And, first, its practical significance. Taken merely as one aspect 
of the thought process, scepticism has an important function to 
perform. It stands for a criticism of all positive results, and the 
demand that we should not stop with too easy a conviction of 
truth. The thinker has always need to be on the alert lest he 
acquiesce too hastily in a particular solution, and allow the plastic 
spirit of thought to harden into some narrow mould. Scepticism 
is the crystallization of the attitude of a distrust of finality. It 
calls for continued criticism, for constant openness of mind to new 
evidence. Looked at in this way, scepticism will always be a 
necessary moment of thought. Ideally, every man his own 
sceptic might represent the highest point of efficiency in thought, 
But since it is a hard matter for the philosopher to play the scep- 
tic towards his own attained results, it perhaps is well, in addition 
to the criticism that comes from rival theories, to have the atti- 
tude of scepticism somewhat specialized, and put in the hands of 
a few whose movements are as little as possible hampered by a 
committal to positive results. But at the same time, the need is 
relative, not absolute. Far from denying the validity of thought, 
it rather presupposes it. In other words, the very possibility of 
doubt rests upon the assumption of truth. It presupposes not 
only that truth is attainable, but also that in some degree it has 
already been attained. No general doubt of the senses, ¢. g., 
becomes possible, except as a new standard of truth has been 
erected, by reference to which we are able to condemn the senses 
as fallacious. Any real doubt is based upon reasons ; and reasons 
imply that already we take ourselves to be in possession of some- 
thing in the nature of truth. 

But there is also another and theoretical aspect of scepticism, 
which has not received justice in what has hitherto been said. For 
there is, after all, a real problem which scepticism proposes. “I 
will grant to you,” the sceptic might be supposed to say, “all that 
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you have claimed. I will allow that certain general assumptions 
about the existence and nature of truth are involved in the attempt 
to think at all. I will allow that we always do, as a matter of 
fact, find ourselves believing many things. But that does not 
touch the main point at issue. What I am chiefly concerned 
about, is not to know that there is such a thing as truth, but to 
discover what particular concrete beliefs are true, and what are 
not true. And just this is what I claim we have no grounds for 
determining. At a given time, no doubt, I believe that a certain 
thing is true. But I also in the past have had the experience of 
believing things just as strongly, which I afterwards came to 
doubt. What confidence can I have that history will not repeat 
itself? This is in a sense an abstract possibility, no doubt. But 
does not the bare possibility throw a wavering and uncertain light 
over all our supposed knowledge? And must not any reason- 
able man admit the fosszdiity that in any particular case he may 
be mistaken? He does not believe that he is mistaken. But 
would not the denial of the bare possibility that he may be, mark 
him at once as a dogmatist? For, again, how is he to single out 
these beliefs of his which by no possibility can change? He 
surely does not consider that all his present beliefs are eternally 
and unalterably fixed. If past experience be any guide, some of 
them are sure to change in the future. How is he to be certain 
that any particular belief is not among the altogether indetermi- 
nate number of these convictions that are destined to alter? Has 
he any guarantee beyond the degree of assurance which he feels, 
the clearness with which the truth comes home to him? But is 
not this also a clear truth of experience, that, as a criterion, clear- 
ness and warmth of conviction may be misleading? Such an 
assurance may fail us again, as it has often failed us in the past. 

“ And still less does it give us any rational ground for coming 
to a decision between the beliefs of different men. I have certain 
beliefs which seem to me true ; and I have confidence, therefore, 
that when these beliefs are denied by some other man, it is he 
who is mistaken, and not myself. But what right have I to this 
confidence? Surely I am not ready to set myself up as the 
standard of truth, and maintain that whoever differs from me is 
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thereby proved to be wrong. Every man will no doubt decide 
that his own final conviction is justified. But this rationally is 
not satisfying. Must we not, in short, fall back upon the state- 
ment that we believe a thing simply because we feel sure that it 
is true ; and is not this practically admitting the sceptic’s conten- 
tion? There is no criterion which will enable us to give a dem- 
onstration for our certainty that any particular concrete judgment 
about the world is unalterably true.” 

There is much in this position with which I find myself in 
agreement. In the first place, I cannot but think there is a sense 
in which, in the last analysis, we have to depend upon our own 
private assurance, or feeling of conviction. For himself, each 
man is necessarily the court of last resort. In spite of his dis- 
agreement with other men, in spite of his own past changes of 
opinion, he believes a certain thing ; and, while he may be able to 
give good reasons for this belief, after all the main point is, in the 
case of his reasons as well as of the opinion which these support, 
that he finds himself believing. There is something in him to 
which the belief appeals. He finds satisfaction in it. His whole 
nature seems to flow harmoniously in this direction. There is 
no sense of conflict. In a word, he is assured of its truth. 

The second point is closely related to the first. I think that it 
needs also to be admitted that logical certainty belongs only to 
the abstract statement of the conditions of belief, and not to any 
single concrete belief about the actual nature of things. We are 
justified, if we think at all, in saying that true thought must be 
consistent, that it must not contradict itself. But what the con- 
crete nature is of the real existence which is absolute and self- 
consistent, we are not justified in asserting, except with the 
proviso, in each particular case, that we may possibly be mistaken 
in our judgment. Of course I do not mean that we may not 
believe with very great confidence that we are in possession of a 
final and essentially unchangeable truth. It is only the justifica- 
tion of the impossibility of the contrary that is lacking. The 
only thing that we can rest upon is the abstract law of contradic- 
tion. If we are going to think, we are bound to think in a way 
which does not involve both the assertion and the denial of the 
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same thing at the same time. No man can consciously and 
intentionally do this, any more than he can move backward and 
forward at the same time, or lift his hand at the same time that 
he leaves it at rest. Indeed, the law of contradiction, put in 
psycho-physical terms, would seem to involve precisely this 
physical impossibility ; the motor aspects of assertion and of nega- 
tion are contrary, and mutually inhibit each other. But any 
concrete belief whatsoever, intended to refer to the real world, 
may conceivably be outgrown. Such a concrete belief is in 
every case an hypothesis merely, held subject to correction by 
further knowledge. // our belief truly represents the facts, then 
the contrary cannot possibly be true. Valid knowledge must be 
consistent. But are we ever justified in saying, absolutely and 
beyond the possibility of question: In this particular concrete 
judgment about reality, I have reached the bed rock of truth, 
and it is inconceivable that either now or in the future new light 
should be thrown upon it, or that it should get a different 
interpretation ?? Again, this does not deny the practical fact of 
assurance. It only is meant to point out that, however strong 
our conviction, it never warrants us in shutting out the possibility 
of what may be a truer interpretation, an interpretation which 
may conceivably involve a modification in our present belief. 

But now if we grant this, does the sceptical conclusion follow, 
that therefore we have no ground for preferring one belief to 
another? Does it make the mere fact that we feel assurance the 
sole guarantee or criterion of truth, and so take away all possi- 
bility of deciding in case of conflict? It seems clear that this is 
not necessarily a consequence at all. 

Let me attempt once more to state the problem. There isa 
sense in which it seems to be true that the final guarantee of our 
belief is the fact that we believe. The thing is felt to be true and 
self-consistent, and that is the end of the matter. On the other 
hand, the test has frequently failed. It has not prevented our 
convictions from changing ; and it has not prevented men from 


1I emphasize the word ‘concrete.’ In abstract thought we may indeed be sure 
that nothing will come in to change our conclusion, because we have arbitrarily limited 
the field by choosing to confine our meaning to certain particular data. This furnishes 
a special problem, but I do not think it interferes with my present contention. 
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holding opposite beliefs about the same thing. Why, then, if its 
claim has been discredited once, should we trust just the same 
claim again? Or how, if two such claims come in conflict, should 
we judge between them? If the test is sufficient in one case, 
it is sufficient in all, and all beliefs are justified. If it is not 
sufficient in every case, it is sufficient in none. 

Now practically, in spite of everything that may be said, we 
do consider ourselves to be in possession of some criterion be- 
yond the bare feeling of clearness or certainty. How is it that 
this actually works? And I may take the case where two 
opposite opinions about a given matter are held by different 
men. Now, in such a case, each man must be for himself the 
final judge. But does this mean, practically, that a man has no 
guarantee of the superiority of his own belief, beyond the mere 
fact that it is his? Each man will say for himself: My conclu- 
sion seems to me to be the truer; for otherwise it could not be 
mine. But it is quite possible that he should see a logical justi- 
fication also for this partiality towards himself, so that his recog- 
nition of the other man’s equal confidence would have, and ought 
to have, no tendency to disturb his own opinion. There are two 
ways in which beliefs actually are held, both of them quite apart 
from the unthinking appeal to mere blind personal prejudice. 
Some beliefs we hold as probable, and yet when we come up 
against a strong difference of opinion, it shakes our confidence a 
little. We find ourselves hesitating and wavering, and if at last 
we come to a decision and reassert our belief, we still feel that 
we have no way of showing decisively, either to ourselves or 
others, that our opponent may not possibly be right. It remains 
to some extent just a conflict of authority, and we decide for our 
own side simply because we are ourselves, and no man can in the 
last resort go back of what seems true to him. Most of our be- 
liefs into which we grow without any careful examination of their 
foundations, are likely to meet with such an experience as this. 
But there also are cases where none of this hesitation is felt. The 
fact that some one disagrees with us does not in the least affect 
our confidence. Indeed, it may even strengthen our conviction. 
We feel that our final decision is dictated, not by the fact that it 
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is to us as individuals that the casting vote falls, but by some- 
thing in the situation which gives us a logical precedence which 
it denies to our adversary, and enables us to play the part of 
abstract and impartial reason. 

The practical ground for this distinction it is of course not 
difficult to discover. Generally speaking, we have a logical 
right, as opposed to a psychological disposition, to prefer our 
own assurance to that of another, only when we are able to 
recognize the relative truth of all for which our opponent con- 
tends, see it from his point of view, and understand fully the 
reasons which appeal to him, and still can find that we are able 
to hold to our own standpoint as more adequate and inclusive, — 
as accounting for all the facts that he recognizes, and others be- 
side. No one is in a position definitely and finally to reject an 
opposing opinion, until he can put himself sympathetically in the 
place of the one who holds it, and understand why it seems to 
him true. Just so long as we are simply in the polemical atti- 
tude, and find the view that we are opposing wholly irrational 
and absurd and false, so long as there is anything in it which 
strikes us as entirely without ground and motive, we may take 
this as equally a reflection upon ourselves, and suspect that the 
grounds of our own judgment are still incomplete and in need of 
partial reconstruction. When, however, it is possible for us to 
say: I also should hold to my opponent’s opinion, if I were lim- 
ited to his data; but these new facts, or new aspects of the old 
facts, which he has failed to recognize, compel a different answer, 
— when one can say this, one feels oneself on safe ground. The 
new facts need not be part of the immediate subject matter of the 
problem in hand. They may be obscure presuppositions that 
exist in the background of our opponent’s consciousness, and 
create prejudices which affect his attitude toward concrete mat- 
ters of opinion. Then we give what we call in a special sense a 
psychological explanation of his belief, and show how it springs 
naturally from these limitations of his mental outlook, which 
make it impossible for him to approach the evidence in a way to 
see what it actually contains. But in either case the general 
method is the same. We feel ourselves logically justified in 
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overriding another’s opinion, because we think that we have a 
point of view which includes all that our opponent sees, and 
enables us to admit its relative justification, but which also goes 
beyond this, and presents a more inclusive system of facts. 

It is clear that the criterion which this suggests goes back to 
the conception of the logical nature of thought as a unified sys- 
tem of related facts. Without amplifying this conception any 
further, I shall try merely to sum up the bearing which it has 
upon the claims of scepticism. 

In the first place, it furnishes a working criterion of belief. 
We no longer have to hold that any and every belief has an 
equal justification, or lack of justification. The mere feeling of 
conviction, when interpreted as the feeling of consistency, can be 
supplemented by the logical and rational test which consistency 
itself implies. The idea of a consistent system, even though it 
comes home to us ultimately in feeling, carries with it the means 
of comparison between beliefs, on the basis of the degree in which 
the belief is inclusive of the facts. Of course this would not work 
apart from the presupposition of common data of experience. If 
beliefs were based upon wholly different sets of facts, there would 
be no way of judging between them. Practically this often is the 
case. There are men who, just for this reason, never can by 
any possibility come to a rational modus vivendi, who live in 
different thought worlds, and have no common ground of 
argument. But fortunately this is not the universal rule. 
There is a general fund of experience on which we all are ac- 
customed to draw. On the whole, there is as much agreement 
as there is disagreement, at least in the general data on the 
basis of which our interpretation of the world rests. And wher- 
ever this is true, there the criterion will work, at any rate ina 
rough way. 

And now, in the second place, it may be seen, I think, how it 
is still possible to say that our confidence rests in the last resort 
upon itself, upon the fact that we do actually give assent to the 
truth of things, and yet do not find it necessary to allow our changes 
in belief to affect this confidence seriously. In two ways belief 
goes back, in the final analysis, not to anything we can demon- 
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strate, but to an assumption, and even a personal assumption. 
The content of our belief, the data out of which the system of 
belief is formed, are, as I believe, postulated on the basis of cer- 
tain existing demands of our nature, and have no further war- 
rant. And so also the consistency into which we try by think- 
ing to bring this content, is evidenced ultimately by the sense of 
intellectual satisfaction, whose attainment is the goal which we 
set for ourselves when we aim to be consistent, and in terms of 
which we have practically to be content to describe this goal. 
Now it is true that we never can have logical ground for the cer- 
tainty that any particular state of mind characterized by this 
sense of consistency will be final. And yet this does not pre- 
vent the feeling from being a valid test. There is even a sense 
in which it might be maintained that the feeling, in so far as it 
has a logical value, is never mistaken. For all that it really 
claims is this: If the facts as I now see them are a complete and 
adequate expression of the real facts, then my understanding of 
them is the only consistent understanding, and is the truth. If 
an opinion seems consistent to any man, it is actually consistent 
on the basis merely of the data which enter consciously into the 
forming of that opinion; and it justly claims the universality of 
any judgment. Any man whatsoever, seeing no more and no 
different facts, would arrive at the same conclusion. Moreover, 
so far as it goes, the basis on which the judgment is formed 
represents reality. Nothing whatever that is ever taken fora 
fact is wholly unreal. The interpretation may be wrong. But 
some modicum of reality does underlie it, which a complete 
knowledge would have to take into account. Every conviction 
of truth, then, rests upon reality, and would be justified were 
there no other facts which it leaves out of account. 

The reason, accordingly, why we cannot set down any partic- 
ular interpretation of things as fully and irrevocably adequate, 
is evidently this: that we never can be sure that we have ex- 
hausted the relevant data. So long as there is any outlying 
fact, or aspect of a fact, which we have not recognized, so long 
there is the possibility, based upon our experience of previous 


changes of conviction, that we should, were we in possession of 
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it, alter our present point of view." The sense of consistency is 
the only rational test. For practical purposes it is ultimate. 
Any concrete present judgment has to be formed on the basis of 
the data which we possess. On such a basis, we feel that our 
sense of conviction justifies itself, and is for us, for the moment, 
final. If we judge at all, we must do it with the material at 
hand. Wecannot judge on the basis of that which we may pos- 
sibly know in the future, but which by hypothesis is to us at 
present nothing at all. So, again, the criterion enables us to 
compare present with past beliefs, and say definitely that one is 
at least truer than the other. And, finally, in the case even of 
the judgments — any possible judgment — we imagine ourselves 
passing in the future, we may, although we cannot forecast its 
concrete form, still recognize that the same criterion will have to 
attend it, if it is rationally justified. But what the possibilities 
are in the way of new facts of experience, we never by any chance 
can say ; and therefore it is that any belief must be held by us 
as conceivably capable of being modified by further experience. 

It will always remain a logical impossibility, therefore, to 
demonstrate the necessity of any particular view of the world. 
But, on the other hand, it needs once more to be pointed out 
that this does not deny the possibility of practical assurance. 
The root of assurance lies back of logical necessity, in the depths 
of our active and practical nature. No amount of reasoning can 
ever leave us absolutely without belief, simply because we are 
more than reasoning beings, and we never can possibly get away 
from ourselves. And in the realm of logic itself, we must dis- 
tinguish between an abstract possibility and a real possibility. 
That I have a right to believe, is the one thing scepticism cannot 
touch. It must presuppose the right in order to be scepticism. 

'In making this statement universal, I have reference to beliefs which deal with 
the inferpretation of facts, and their place in reality I do not mean to maintain 
that we may not know with certainty present facts of personal experience. I should 


hold that we cannot be mistaken in the belief that some fact of experience exists, 


Nor do I see how we could well go wrong in our knowledge of the nature of at least 


some of the simpler phases of our experience, so long as they are regarded simply as 
facts of our own immediate experiencing or meaning. Even here, however, one 
needs of course to exercise great caution, by reason of the well known dangers that 


attend introspection and memory. 
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What in particular I am, or am not, justified in believing, depends 
upon concrete conditions. In order to shake my confidence in 
my Own assurance, it is not enough, practically, to make me 
recognize the possibility that my judgment may be mistaken. [| 
must have some solid and positive reason, in terms of concrete 
experience, for believing that it zs mistaken. Now evidently all 
the concrete grounds for my judgment are the outcome of past 
experience. New experiences may alter my opinion when they 
come. But until they come, or until I have some definite reason 
to look for them, they may rightly be disregarded. If my pres- 
ent point of view seems to me sufficient, if apparently it harmo- 
nizes all the facts, and if, as time goes on, it continues permanently 
to approve itself to me as essentially adequate, after being sub- 
jected to the testing process of added experience, then I should 
be foolish if I were not practically to acquiesce in it, and take it 
as for me an assured result, to be accepted as governing my life, 
without the abiding sense of uncertainty, or a continual looking 
to see it overthrown. Indeed,I cannot help taking this attitude, 
so long as the system of belief is the outcome of my practical 
needs. Apart from particular grounds for disbelief, there is, to 
be sure, this general ground once more, that many beliefs in the 
past have changed. This is, of course, so far as it goes, a positive 
reason, and, as I have argued, it ought to teach us caution. But 
to make it an absolutely general reason for hesitation, is, I think, 
only possible if we exaggerate enormously the facts about the 
actual fluidity of belief. Ifa man’s intellectual experience has 
been entirely discontinuous and chaotic, there is indeed for him 
good reason to distrust his newest opinion. But this is the case 
at most only very rarely. If, as a matter of fact, our intellectual 
growth is more or less continuous, if the relation to earlier beliefs 
is normally one of absorption, rather than of destruction and 
entire reversal, then the weight of the consideration will not be 
the same for all cases of belief, but will differ according to the 
concrete circumstances ; and sometimes it may rightly be very 
small indeed. If the new experience ever does occur which 
throws doubt upon my past generalization, then, indeed, I should 
not allow any attained result to lead me to refuse it welcome. I 
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should be ready to revise my belief as occasion requires. But 
until this comes about, I am justified in trusting to what I know. 
And the more my experience attains a certain weight and com- 
prehensiveness, the more confident I may feel, and rightly feel, 
that no new fact is likely to overthrow so assured an edifice of 


belief, or do more than alter it in its minor features. 
A. K. RoGeErs. 
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ETHICAL SUBJECTIVISM. 


ge against the doctrinaire who looks thrice at the datum 

that bids fair to contradict his presuppositions, stands the 
scientific observer who will let theories wait while he gathers his 
facts. This latter is the true eclectic. He welcomes all truth, 
and he is committed to none. He presses no single theory to its 
outcome, because in no one rather than another does he find the 
promise of a complete explanation of the observed phenomena. 
Against any school or tendency of thought that shows signs of 
narrowness or partiality, his hostility is unwavering. He must 
have candor in the presence of the facts. 

To men of this temper, no doctrine is more thoroughly dis- 
tasteful than the ethical subjectivism, which holds that conduct 
invariably right which the agent believes to be right. The posi- 
tion has, it is true, some support in popular philosophy. “A 
man can but do his best,” say the proverb-mongers. But, on the 
other hand, they tell us that “‘ ignorance is no excuse” ; and no 
character is more generally detested than the self-righteous bigot. 
Shall we adopt as our moral ideal the psalm-singing dolt who 
has not wit enough to perceive his own egotism? Ethical sub- 
jectivism — we hear it said — fails doubly : first, to satisfy the in- 
tellectual need of a standard of moral evaluation ; and, second, 
to satisfy the practical needs of social conservatism. For what 
possibility is there of ethical science, when the man in his indi- 
vidual finitude, with all the accidents and distortions of his 
peculiar environment, becomes the measure of things? And 
what escape is there from social anarchy, if each may do what is 
right in his own eyes? 

But the theory not only offends the common good-sense of the 
eclectic ; it comes into conflict also with the principles of a most 
ancient and worthy body of ethical thought. Scarcely a thinker 
of importance, from Plato down, if he does not hold that virtue 
is knowledge, would go so far as to deny that it includes knowl- 
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edge. Moreover, few men subject either to Aristotelian or Pla- 
tonic influence would be apt to frame a summum bonum empty of 
wisdom ; and it is not uncommon to find the free life of increas- 
ing intelligence upheld as the very highest end of rational en- 
deavor, —a final intrinsic good, to which all other goods are in 
the last resort contributory. This ‘ intellectual pragmatism’ is 
not only shared by the greatest of professed thinkers ; it is the 
religious belief of multitudes of men of culture, who, in devot- 
ing their lives to the enlargement of human knowledge, conceive 
that no higher ambition could have been chosen. To men of 
this class, the ideal of mere willingness to do the right can 
scarcely seem other than brutal and contemptible. 

And yet, when we attempt to indicate the exact place of 
knowledge in the moral ideal, we find the task not easy. If any 
knowledge is to be so considered, none will more naturally be 
fixed upon than that of the consequences of conduct. Asking, 
then, the question, how far the moral agent is responsible for the 
actual (as distinguished, on the one hand, from the foreseen, and, 
on the other hand, from the probable) consequences of his acts, 
we find the answer in general wavering and uncertain, but, on 
the whole, inclining to an extreme negative, — that the agent is 
not in the least responsible for such consequences. We find, 
indeed, some very forcible expressions of opinion to this effect. 
Clifford, for example, devotes some admirable rhetoric to this 
point ;' and so circumspect a thinker as Meinong declares for this 
view no less unreservedly. Suppose we accept this opinion for 
the moment, and proceed to ask what bearing the probable, but 
not actually foreseen, consequences may have upon the morality 
of the act. The ‘probability’ of such consequences may have 
two meanings: either that they were foreseen, or would have 
been foreseen, by the wiser individual who passes judgment; or 
that the agent himself would not have overlooked them had he 
used proper deliberation. Now when the act is condemned, let 


us say on account of the evil nature of such consequences, it is 


1 « When an action is once done, it is right or wrong forever ; no accidental failure 
of its good or evil fruits can possibly alter that.’’ Lectures and Essays, p. 340. 


2 Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchung sur Werththeorie, p. 197. 
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clear that a moral judgment of some such import as the following 
is implied,—that the agent ought to have possessed, and 
ought, therefore, previously to have acquired, the greater knowl- 
edge possessed by the external observer; or that he ought to 
have used greater deliberation before the act. In either case, 
it is not the knowledge as such, but a willingness to acquire 
and employ knowledge, that is deemed requisite and is thus 
posited in the moral ideal." But if knowledge of the conse- 
quences of conduct has no assured place in the ideal, it becomes 
at least doubtful whether any knowledge is thus distinguished. 
It may interest us in this connection, to recall to mind a certain 
very profound change which has affected the moral ideal in the 
course of the history of civilization, —the gradual inwardizing of 
the ideal, its purging of all that is external to the volitional dis- 
position of the agent.* Thus strength and personal beauty have 
been stripped away, together with excellence of birth and repu- 
tation. Only in highly organized societies is intentional injury 
legally distinguished from unintentional, both being in earlier 
societies equally exposed to the resentment and vengeance of the 
injured party ; and, according to the religious belief of even 
highly civilized peoples, divine punishment falls as rigorously 
upon the unwilling as upon the willing offender. Now the unex- 
pected outcome of an act is as thoroughly external to the dispo- 
sition which the act evinces as physical strength is to integrity. 
And so one might be tempted to describe any disagreement with 
Clifford and Meinong in this matter, as an ethical atavism,—a 
reversion to an earlier, though very recent, type of conscience. 
What has just been said will fail altogether of its object, if it 
be understood as an argument against what I have called ‘ intel- 
lectual pragmatism.’ My purpose has been simply to show that 
if intellectual pragmatism is to be maintained, it may well be in a 
form not inconsistent with ethical subjectivism. As for the 
eclectic’s notion of subjectivism, that, as I hope to make clear, is 
1 So Clifford, in the same passage, says of belief: ‘‘ The question of right or wrong 
has to do with the origin of his belief, not the matter of it; not what it was but how 
he got it; not whether it turned out to be true or false, but whether he had a right to 


believe on such evidence as was before him.’’ Cf. Meinong, /oc. cit., p. I11. 
2 Cf. Ehrenfels, System der Werttheorie, Vol. 11, pp. 64 ff. 
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at least unnecessarily crude. False the theory may be, but not 
so flagrantly and obviously false as he supposes. A more search- 
ing and sympathetic examination than he feels called upon to give 
will easily convince us that an extreme subjectivism is far removed 
from issuing in an anarchy of sentiment and practice. Moral 
anarchy springs from an exactly opposite source, —from the 
fatalism that posits the ethical quality of the act in its uncon- 
trolled event, making the agent wicked or beneficent in his own 
despite. 

Without for the present expressing either agreement or dis- 
agreement with the subjectivist view, it may repay us to remove 
some frequent and not unnatural misunderstandings of its mean- 
ing. It does not mean that in view of the consequences of an 
act committed in the belief of its entire rightness, the agent may 
not conclude that on a similar occasion it would be well to act 
differently. It does not mean that, though all took place as he 
had looked for, a deeper consciousness of the manifold interests 
involved may not convince him of the folly of his act. It does 
not mean that he may not keenly and lastingly regret that folly. 
But it does mean that the act was nevertheless a good act; and 
that the contrary course, though justified by later reflection and 
by the fortunate issue of events, would have been wrong, 
absolutely and eternally wrong. 

Again, it does not mean that the good man is to rest self- 
satisfied, content with his ignorance, trusting to the innocence 
of his intentions, without troubling himself to make those inten- 
tions as enlightened as possible. For it is at least possible that 
increase of knowledge may be among the ends for which he 
considers it right to strive. Speaking more generally, it is not 
to be supposed that according to an ethical subjectivism the ob- 
ject of volition is morally indifferent, and that it is only a mys- 
terious abstract quality of rightness or wrongness, attaching 
somehow to the volition apart from its objective content, that is 
of moment. On the contrary, for such a theory, the whole 
contemplated act, as it presents itself to the agent’s judgment, 
is of moment. Because unforeseen consequences and unweighed 
considerations are eliminated from the act, it does not therefore 
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follow that the precise nature of the foreseen consequences and 
effectual considerations is in the least to be ignored. No ele- 
ment that, as a matter of fact, does enter into the determination 
of moral judgment upon the contemplated act, can be without 
interest for such a theory. The view with which this must not be 
confused is that quasi-Stoicism,— never, I suppose, entertained by 
a serious thinker, though frequently imputed to many,—that the 
good will is simply the will to be good, to which any particular 
content is merely accidental, wealth and poverty, sickness and 
health, honor and disgrace, having no interest for it. The good 
will must not only have its particular object; it is the desire for 
that object, and it is only as such that it receives its moral 
predicate. 

That these statements cannot here be made more definite is 
due to the empty formalism in which we have left the funda- 
mental principle of subjectivism, — that the right conduct is that 
which the agent believes to be right. Rightness is left in the 
guise of a mere immediate quality; as if it should be said, 
“ That is sweet which tastes sweet to me.”” But this defect is by 
no means irremovable or inherent in the general theory. It is 
open to its advocate, as to another man, to analyze the meaning 
of rightness, to investigate the evolution and present functioning 
of the moral judgment, and to take into account the manifold 
social relations which constitute the environment of the moral 
being as such. An ethical subjectivism, if it were held to-day, 
would differ from all similar theories of the past, in proportion 
as it was permeated with the theories and results of modern psy- 
chology and sociology. 

One necessary characteristic of every ethical subjectivism is to 
be found in the prime importance which it sets upon the prospec- 
tive judgment, the judgment of the contemplated act. If that 
was right which I believed right, my present judgment becomes 
a mere echo and abridgement of the former judgment. Simi- 
larly, criticism of the conduct of others takes upon itself a 
halting uncertainty due to the impossibility of arriving at their 
secret self-judgment ; it must operate by means of general anal- 
ogies that may not seldom be misleading. Now so much I be- 
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lieve to be true: that the judgment upon the contemplated act is, 
indeed, the archetypal moral function, fountain and origin of the 
moral life ; that to judge after this fashion is first and foremost 
what it is to be a moral being; that all other moral judgments 
are relatively incomplete ; and that, in particular, the approval 
or condemnation of the conduct of others is virtually a projec- 
tion of the judgment upon oneself, and must have been impos- 
sible prior to the emergence of that judgment. This is not to 
say that the judgment upon the contemplated act is the earliest 
member of the whole group, and that from it all the others have 
lineally descended. Mental evolution can hardly have proceeded 
on such lines. It is more probable that the whole group had a 
common development, facilitated by constant interaction; and 
that the critical point of this development was the attainment of 
the distinctively moral phase by the leading member of the 
group, this phase being immediately communicated to the others 
through the constant relationship subsisting between them. It 
is impossible that the prospective judgment should be a distinc- 
tively moral evaluation, and the retrospective judgment fail to 
catch its tone; or that a moral agent should not apply to the 
conduct of others the same type of judgment which he applied 
to his own. On the other hand, there can have been no veri- 
table morality without self-judgment, and, indeed, the prospec- 
tive self-judgment ; for the judgment upon another that does not 
apply (hypothetically) to the self is a mere expression of gratifi- 
cation or anger ; and the judgment of the past act that does not 
apply (hypothetically) to the future is so much colorless exulta- 
tion or regret. These are plain facts which are at times lost sight 
of in recent studies of moral evolution. I feel, therefore, that it 
is on the whole an advantage rather than a defect in the subjec- 
tive theory, that it lays such extraordinary stress upon the judg- 
ment of the contemplated act. 

Non-committal as our language has been, the reader cannot 
have failed to suspect that it cloaks a strong sympathy, if not an 
entire agreement, with the theory under discussion. Let this 
stand confessed. What I would maintain is that ethical subjec- 
tivism, if not right, is nevertheless right as against its enemies ; 
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that its failings, pronounced as we shall find them, are not the 
transparent errors with which it is commonly charged; and, 
more than this, that such correction as it needs it can obtain 
from within, by the development of its own plain implications, 
A subjectivism thus criticized and developed will be found to 
contain all the theoretical and practical objectivity that the eclec- 
tic believes must be imported into it ; all the emphasis upon the 
wisdom-element in virtue that the intellectualist can desire ; and, 
I hope, all the sanctity of moral values that the spirit of piety 
requires. Whether, when all is said and done, the developed 
theory deserves to retain the name of its simpler form is a ques- 
tion not worth discussion here. 

The fundamental weakness of the cruder subjectivism lies in 
the fact that it treats conduct atomistically,— breaks up the 
course of a man’s life into a series of absolutely independent 
volitions, of each of which in its isolation the dictum runs, that 
if meant well it is well. Now this is neither true to fact nor 
true to the inner spirit of subjectivism itself; for if such a theory 
means anything, it means that the act is judged as the expression 
of a subject, a character; and the character thus expressed, the 
intellectual and emotional constitution of the agent, is itself the 
issue of previous conduct. We might perhaps add that ethical 
subjectivism is atomistic in its view of society, that each man 
appears to move in the light of an eternally separate and self- 
sufficient conscience. The opinion has, however, already been 
expressed, that this defect, where it exists, is quite superficial ; 
and that subjective ethics may without violence be combined 
with modern theories of the social genesis and inheritance of 


ethical norms. 


The moral judgment has for its objects volitions, actual or 
ideal. Although thus restricted in its field, it does not at the 
same time exclusively possess this, even as against other judg- 
ments of worth. The same conduct which is good or bad may 
likewise be beautiful, sublime, tragical, or ridiculous,— attributes 
proper to various phases of zsthetic appreciation. There is, in 


fact, no good or evil which may not to a properly receptive 
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observer appear as beautiful or ugly. The moral and esthetic 
judgments are, indeed, closely akin ; the similarity of their mode 
of functioning, — which has even led some thinkers to regard the 
one as a species of the other, or, at times, to posit an zsthetic 
element in moral feeling, — points to a recent genetic connection. 
In defining the distinction between the two, it is not sufficient to 
say, as we may, that the moral judgment views the volition 
as an expression of character; for character also is not beyond 
the range of zsthetic objects. An act of treason, for example, 
may be superbly tragic in its revelation of egoistic depravity. 

The distinctive mark of that species of worth which we call 
moral is that it is measured by the satisfaction of a self-conscious 
person as a harmonious totality. Such a person is aware within 
himself of many appetites and desires pressing for satisfaction ; 
and, recognizing himself to be other and more than any particu- 
lar want, he conceives his peculiar satisfaction or happiness as 
realized, not in the satisfaction of any one of them or arbitrary 
sum of them as such, but in a certain codrdination which allows 
to each a measured place. The notion of a character, or voli- 
tional disposition, in which such a coordination is effected, is the 
moral ideal. 

The term ‘harmonious’ raises more questions than it puts to 
rest. A harmony of whatever sort must have its one or several 
underlying principles or laws, which fix within certain limits the 
proportions of its parts. Thus the harmony of zsthetic sym- 
metry may depend upon the natural and immediate pleasantness 
of curves or rhythms, or of combinations of colors or sounds 
presented in fitting masses and intensities. The beautiful object 
is nO mere many in one; it is a many that has a reason for com- 
bining in one in just such fashion as it exemplifies. So the moral 
ideal, as a peculiar harmony, must have its peculiar rational 
ground, which it is incumbent upon ethical science to discover. 
Among the many methods which have been applied to this end, 
the genetic study of the life of ethical norms in societies and in 
individuals furnishes one of the most promising. However, let 
us leave the question aside for the present, remembering still that 
without such supplementation the definition of morality is con- 


fessedly abstract and inadequate. 
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It has been a familiar subject of inquiry, whether to moral 
worth corresponds a specific appetite or desire, — as hunger is 
distinct from fatigue, and both from the craving for society. Of 
late, it has been customary to answer in the negative, on the 
ground that the satisfaction of this appetite would be but another 
element in the synthesis of character, to be restricted like the rest, 
The answer is essentially correct, but the problem is obscured 
by the crude psychology in which it had its origin. Any con- 
ceivable experience may be connected in consciousness with a 
pleasant or unpleasant affective reaction, and thus be correlated 
with a specific desire. I may have a desire to do right, just as I 
may desire to desire food; and these desires, like any others, 
have their appropriate limits in a well ordered life. But the 
limits of the desire to do right or be good are practically infinite, 
because the satisfaction of this desire cannot interfere with the 
proper satisfaction of any other desire ; except, perhaps, that an 
absorbed regard to so general an end might interfere with a man’s 
attention to each particular occasion for action. In so far, then, 
the above answer is erroneous ; for there may well enough be a 
desire to do right ; and, as a matter of fact, such a desire operates 
strongly in the life of normal men. Whether this desire is ever 
stimulated or reinforced by a peculiar organic complex compara- 
ble to hunger or fatigue, need not concern us here. But we 
note that the answer which we have criticised is correct in this, 
— that to any particular act of right conduct the general desire 
to do right is not essential. No other desire is necessary than 
the desire for the object in question. Moral worth attaches, in- 
deed, not to the desired object as such, but to the desire itself 
as a manifestation of character. We are pleased or displeased at 
being pleased or displeased to act thus and thus, —a species of 
affective self-consciousness. 

A thorough-going subjectivism would now declare that every 
act to which a moral judgment can apply must be preceded (or 
accompanied) by a moral sentiment with its implicated judgment 
of right and wrong ; for, according to such a theory, any later 
judgment of the act is simply an approximate reproduction of 
that which gave the act its moral quality. As we have already 
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observed, it will be necessary for us to dissent from this view, on 
the ground that it asserts an unreal atomism of moral acts, —as 
if each in itself were a complete moral life. We must there- 
fore restrict the proposition to acts in themselves moral, and to 
these in so far as they are in themselves moral ; recognizing that 
an act, whether with or without a rightness or wrongness of its 
own (when viewed in isolation), may be given a new moral sig- 
nificance when regarded as the continued expression of previous 
sentiments and choices. With this reservation in mind, we may 
then hold that every moral act is accompanied by a specific 
sentiment which determines its quality as right or wrong. 

Perhaps this position may be made more clear by contrast 
with a certain celebrated theory, to which it bears an external 
resemblance. It has been held that the desire to do right (which 
we have admitted to be a possible desire) must accompany every 
right action ; so that in such action the particular end in view is 
desired only for the general end of doing right. The experi- 
ence of men has not confirmed this theory, and it has not now 
a wide acceptance. The misconception upon which it rests is 
apparent when we consider the parallel proposition for negative 
worth. That every morally wrong action is accompanied by a 
desire to do wrong (which, by the way, is a perfectly possible 
desire) ; that wrong conduct is essentially constituted as such by 
the desire to do wrong, so that the immediate end is desired only 
for the sake of the ultimate end of wrong-doing,— these are prop- 
ositions which no one would for a moment consider ; yet they 
are scarcely more unreasonable or untrue to fact than the above. 
Our own belief is far simpler, — that in moral conduct the agent 
is conscious of his volition as right or wrong. 

If even this proposition seems too extreme, that may be due 
to the narrowness of our terminology, according to which a 
whole host of apparent exceptions (hereafter to be briefly con- 
sidered) must be recognized as only apparent. Or the disagree- 
ment may be in a measure due to a current misapprehension of 
the problem, whether any conduct (conscious human action) is 
ethically indifferent. The question, be it observed, is not whether 
between right and wrong there is a neutral region, a null-point ; 
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but whether there is conduct to which the distinction of right 
and wrong is not pertinent. Even as thus formulated, the ques- 
tion is still ambiguous. It may be taken to mean, whether the 
doing or omitting of any act is morally indifferent ; and in this 
sense the question is now answered in the negative by most care- 
ful thinkers, — exception being sometimes made of alternative 
means to a desired end. But this is distinctly different from the 
question, whether any actual conduct is non-moral. For the 
fact that the omission of the act may have been comparatively 
desirable or undesirable is not to the point, when there was simply 
no question of its omission. Confusion seems to have arisen from 
the circumstance, that the investigator, in the very process of 
inquiry, is apt ideally to transform his material. In asking 
whether such or such an act was moral, he imagines himself as 
about to commit the act and passes a deliberate judgment about 
its desirability ; he finds that its commission or omission is not 
indifferent ; and, accordingly, he gives his answer in the affirma- 
tive. After a careful review of the evidence, we are brought to 
the old-fashioned conclusion, supported by the general testimony 
of common experience, that by far the greater part of our more 
simply impulsive action is not properly moral, — except, indeed, 
as it may be included in larger moral purposes. We do not 
imply that moral action is necessarily deliberative, in the sense 
that the agent previously considers the probable consequences of 
the several alternatives, or the general principles involved, and 
acts upon the basis of such deliberation. But it must be insisted 
that every moral act is a choice, — without some conscious inhi- 
and 





bition the conditions of moral activity could not arise, 
that the agent is aware of the choice as right or wrong. 

So far we are in accord with the cruder subjectivism. But we 
must now make explicit the reservation of which warning was 
given above. It is important to note that an act committed 
without consciousness of any moral quality attaching to it, may 
nevertheless upon reflection be recognized as an indirect expres- 
sion of character, and may accordingly be judged as such. I 
refer not simply to the acts of men carried away by extreme 
passion or intoxication, but to the whole host of habitual or 
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impulsive acts which may be as certain an index of the good or 
bad will as the most highly self-conscious acts. Conduct ex- 
pressly moral is a potent factor in the formation of habit; and 
habits formed through its agency may bear the evident marks of 
its origin. The impulses, simple as they may be, are yet the 
impulses of a moral being; and he cannot wholly disclaim re- 
sponsibility for them. Thus occasion is found for a species of 
indirect moral judgments. The present act is judged as the 
consequence of a (known or probable) series of acts, it being 
this former conduct that is the ultimate object of the judgment. 

In like manner, an explicitly moral act, accompanied by a clear 
conviction of its entire goodness, may, nevertheless, become the 
object of adverse moral judgment when its relation to previous 
conduct is considered. The choice may be shown to have been 
misdirected by reason of previous immorality, and thus to be 
virtually an additional expression of the weakness of character 
formerly displayed. Here, then, without departure from the real 
spirit of ethical subjectivism, we have arrived at what is appa- 
ret..ly a complete reversal of its most formidable dogma, that 
that is right which I believe to be right. For my very belief is 
the fruit of past endeavor and cannot legitimately be separated 
in reflection from the circumstances of its origin. And yet the 
solid core of the dogma is retained, — that the good of my present 
conception is so far good, and is, indeed, the only good which is 
now open to me. To act against the best judgment of the mo- 
ment, however careless or otherwise inadequate may have been 
its premises, and however happy the event may prove, is simply 
to commit an additional wrong. And since, after all, human 
life is one that must be lived forward, the good of ethical sub- 
jectivism, poor as it may seem in retrospect, is the highest ideal 
toward which a man can ever strive. 

The distinction is currently made, that whereas independently 
of its actual consequences a volition may be judged as formally 
right or wrong, its material rightness or wrongness must be de- 
termined by reference to the actual outcome of the act. For a 
well-meant act may turn out ill, and the worst intentions may 
have a fortunate issue. Now, if our analysis be correct, the for- 
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mal quality of the volition is its proper moral quality, as an ex- 
pression of the character of its agent; and that which with 
greater honor is termed the material rightness is simply the de- 
sirability of the object as such, or of the volition as its cause, 
not an ethical determination at all. 

This view of the matter, shared by every possible ethical sub- 
jectivism, is the point to which the broad-minded eclectic takes 
particular exception. Why such violence to the facts? he asks, 
Why thus disrupt the act as it occurs, making so much ethical 
and so much non-ethical? Why not include the whole act in 
the judgment,— motive, intention, real and expected conse- 
quences, and all? We reply that we do include the whole act 
through the entire history of its inception and through the whole 
course of its influence upon later conduct. But distinctions 
must be drawn. In the first place (to begin at the beginning), 
the so-called ‘ real’ consequences of the act do not flow from it 
alone, but from the whole present constitution of the universe, 
and in their extent include all future history. If, in our desire 
for objectivity, we will indeed have nothing less than the whole 
act, we forbid judgment altogether. But this is clearly not the 
objector’s meaning. There is, or may be, a more or less clearly 
defined series of events which stand in obvious relation to the act 
as their cause, in such a manner that, other things being equal, its 
omission would have meant (and would in general mean) their 
non-occurrence. These are the consequences of the act which 
he would have us include in our judgment upon the act itself. 
But his meaning is not yet clear. He may mean simply that 
these recognized consequences are, or are not, desirable in them- 
selves ; but that is not a moral judgment. He is more apt to 
mean that the consequences are of such a nature as to make the 
repetition of the act under like circumstances advisable or inadvis- 
able ; but this also is not a moral judgment, though it may easily 
enter into or be combined with a moral judgment. A deliberate 
change of practice, consequent upon observation of previous 
results, may easily take place without the slightest adverse reflec- 
tion upon the moral quality of the former mode of conduct. But 
the objector’s meaning is still more likely to be, that the conse- 
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quences to be included in the act are such as the agent might 
reasonably have been expected to foresee ; and in this the sub- 
jectivist is perfectly free to acquiesce, on grounds which we have 
already in part related. In a word, the object of moral judgment 
is a psychical event ; and no ends of liberal, candid thought are 
to be gained by obscuring this fundamental truth. 

There is, however, an ulterior motive to this charge of one- 
sidedness in subjective ethics, —a hatred of mawkish sentimen- 
talism and the felt need of a social uniformity which shall be 
strong enough to put a stop to unsafe individual vagaries. No 
refutation of the charge can, therefore, be adequate which fails 
to show that the social binding force of the moral ideal is not 
- weakened by this theory. We have defined the moral ideal 
(substantially) as the notion of a man’s complete self-satisfaction 
in his conduct, —terms which are in themselves not free from 
opprobrium. How, from such a standard, can anything more 
than a system (or chaos) of individual caprices be derived? The 
problem is a real one and must be squarely faced. 

A partial, but ultimately unsatisfactory, answer is derived from 
the general theory of values. Though the immediate criterion is 
individual sentiment, yet we must observe that in this respect, as 
in others, men are not altogether peculiar. In fact, within cer- 
tain social groups men’s conceptions of right and wrong are 
remarkably uniform, a circumstance to be partly attributed to 
the survival value of such uniformity in the various grades of the 
social struggle for existence. The value of a bushel of wheat 
depends, in the last resort, on the varying appreciation of many 
individuals ; but, despite striking exceptions, there is an approach 
to similarity in their needs and tastes for such a staple, and the 
demand for it is sufficiently dependable to give it a market price. 
The appreciation of veracity varies also from man to man and 
from age to age, but, for the most part, within narrow limits ; 
and its worth in comparison with the various other ends with 
which it comes in conflict,— such as reputation, personal safety, 
mercenary gain,— is satisfactorily constant. But there are excep- 
tions, and what of them? What of the habitual liar, to whom 
the telling of an untruth is an innocent pleasantry ? What of the 
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confirmed libertine, to whom the pursuit of his prey seems the 
natural occupation of a gentleman ? What of the insensate bigot, 
to whom persecution of the unbeliever is a holy task and a 
delight ? Shall we say of these men that because their conduct 
meets with no condemnation in their own eyes, we also must 
hold them innocent? Because they believe that what they do is 
right and proper, have we therefore no motive to correct their 
conduct? If the formally good is the morally good, why not 
let ignorance enjoy its bliss and depravity rest comfortably in its 
congenial sty ? 

A further, but still partial, answer is to be found in the fact that 
men live in such social union that the conduct of each individual 
is in various degrees subject to check and correction by his fel- 
lows, and the acquiescence of one man in the conduct of another 
is part and parcel of his own conduct. The act which is formally 
but not materially right is not only an occasion for present and 
later reflection by the agent, but concerns his associates also ; 
and, however they may concede its formal rightness, their con- 
cern is none the less to prevent its repetition. I am so far my 
brother’s keeper, his conduct is so far my conduct, that it is for- 
mally right for me to endeavor — by such means as expediency 
may dictate —to keep him from doing material wrong. Public 
opinion thus constitutes an external standard of rightness, to 
which, in general, a man is somewhat narrowly bound. If his 
ethical sentiments are extraordinary, he may expect to have his 
personal liberty forcibly curtailed. Furthermore, where the pos- 
sibility of instruction exists, no unimportant part of the conduct 
of a man is made up of the lessoning in morals which he gives 
to those who are under his influence ; and in the performance or 
negligence of the duties thus involved, he is subject to his own 
moral judgment. We may say, therefore, that the content of 
another man’s moral ideal is not -indifferent to me, because, and 
in so far as, it lies within the sphere of my own conduct. 

But the question remains: Are such men as we have described 
subject to our adverse moral judgments ; or does our reaction to 
their misdeeds stop short with instruction and forcible inter- 


ference? The answer concerns the place of knowledge in the 
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moral ideal, and to determine this we must resort to a depart- 
ment of ethical research which we have hitherto only touched 
upon in passing. 

The facts to which we must refer are, however, among the 
patent conclusions of contemporary thought. The moral ideal 
of a man is, in the first place, a social inheritance, an imitatively 
accepted body of sentiments, which constitutes the product of 
the accumulated experience of ages with regard to the con- 
duciveness of various ways of action to the general welfare. The 
manner in which this accumulation takes place is familiarly illus- 
trated by the figure of the bow and arrow, —a complex instru- 
ment brought to perfection by successive modifications, each 
occasioned by experience of some failure of the existing form to 
meet some felt emergency. Even so the common opinion as to 
what conduct is best adapted to the general welfare has been 
developed from the observed inadequacy of earlier conceptions. 
This, then, may be said to be that principle, which we were 
aware must needs underly the harmonious unity of the moral 
ideal, — an adaptation to super-individual interests, which has 
been secured by a certain phase of social evolution. But, in the 
second place, the moral ideal of a man is not merely passively 
received ; on the contrary, it undergoes in the individual a 
development very closely analogous to its evolution in society. 
The judgments which he receives, he acts upon ; and in so doing 
he is occasionally brought into conflict with a certain more or 
less powerful motive, a feeling of concern for the interests of his 
associates ; and the dissatisfaction thus arising becomes the core 
of a modified moral sentiment. This is the process by which 
each of us has arrived at what appreciation he possesses of the 
requirements of the actual social relations in which he stands. 
It is only by the expression of the ideal in conduct, that the 
imperfections of its immaturity are revealed and corrected. 

Let us return to the question of the relation of knowledge to 
virtue, and to the charge against ethical subjectivism, that it 
makes goodness a mere willingness to be good, wholly divorced 
from practical wisdom. The charge is unjust simply because the 


willingness to be good is so far from being a trait unconnected 
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with knowledge of the right, that it is only by the manifestation 
of this trait that such knowledge can be acquired. The knowl- 
edge of the material good and the disposition to act rightly are 
by no means wholly separable factors in conduct. To a certain 
extent the future event is ever hidden from us, and no peculiar 
goodness of heart can enable a man to choose the fortunate means 
to each desired end. But to a very large extent the material 
rightness of conduct depends upon the agent’s recognition of the 
concrete social relations which envelop him ; and the essential 
condition of such recognition is his previous willingness to act 
upon such insight as he has possessed. For, I repeat, it is 
exactly by this means that the force of these relations has become 
generally recognized, and that they have accordingly become 
inherent in the very constitution of society. There are things 
which a man ought to know; the ignorance of which, though it 
may be moral justification for a particular act considered by 
itself, is none the less convincing evidence of his general 
worthlessness. 

This relation between knowledge and disposition is, moreover, 
a reciprocal one. Not only is knowledge of the right only to 
be developed by right conduct, but such knowledge is itself an 
element in the disposition which issues in right conduct, —a 
logical circle, which, in this day of the world, should dismay no 
one. Will and intellect are no longer regarded as separately 
explicable functions. It is not an accident to knowledge that it 
issues in practice ; it is essentially practical. True, the devel- 
opment of knowledge and of virtue may be conveniently distin- 
guished, and it is quite permissible to say that such a one is 
better, though not wiser, than another. But we must recognize 
that the ideal which is lived up to is, in its very content, a dif- 
ferent ideal from the same ‘ideal’ when it is comparatively 
ineffectual. The latter lacks the minor premises that bind the 
vague universal with the definite particular instances,— premises, 
it is true, which are themselves no unfeeling intellections, but 
appreciations of the worth of things, while they are quite as far 
from being abstractly affective, devoid of logical intention. The 


very motive of sympathy, through whose agency the individual 
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development of the moral ideal takes place, is never, in an 
incipiently moral being, a mere blind affect, but has its essential 
core in an intellectual recognition of a human society. 

For ethical subjectivism, virtue is indeed knowledge, but not 
any knowledge. It is real knowledge, actual knowledge, knowl- 
edge as the determining motive of conduct. 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

















DISCUSSIONS. 


PROFESSOR BAWDEN’S FUNCTIONAL THEORY: A 
REJOINDER. 


Before the discussion of Professor Bawden’s functional theory of 
the psycho-physical relation is finally closed, there are a few remarks 
which I should like to make by way of rejoinder to his reply in the 
September issue of this journal. In what follows I shall attempt to 
avoid discussion of details so far as possible and to consider directly 
the chief points at issue. It seems the more advisable to adopt this 
plan, since Professor Bawden believes that the earlier criticism of his 
articles failed to bring into question the validity of his method, and 
left untouched what he regards as his main thesis, ‘‘the emphasis 
upon the functional character of all the categories of experience.’’ 

In the first place, it may be said that a functional view of the cate- 
gories of experience is a conception which not only has been current 
in philosophy at least since the time of Hegel, but one which is 
almost universally accepted by the best philosophical thought of the 
present time. But while this is the case, it is also true, as Professor 
Bawden has said, that the ‘ functional ’ method has up to the present 
time failed to receive due recognition in the investigation of such a 
problem as that under discussion. The conception is one whose im- 
portance for the psycho-physical problem, I most heartily agree, 
is quite fundamental, and the attempt of the author to apply it syste- 
matically to the solution of the problem must be recognized as sig- 
nificant and interesting. But the mere recognition of the importance 
of the concept of function is, after all, a very short step toward a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. We may grant the fundamental 
importance of a functional view of all the categories of experience ; 
but when an attempt is made to apply the functional method to the 
solution of a particular problem, the important considerations are the 
adequacy with which the functional method is conceived, and the con- 
sistency with which it is applied to the given problem. As I under- 
stand it, the articles under discussion are an attempt to apply the 
functional method to the problem of the relation of the physical and 
the psychical. Now it is just because they fail, as my former criticism 
attempted to point out, to give an adequate account of the method 
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itself, or to apply it consistently to the problem under discussion, that 
the treatment appeared unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

In the former discussion I attempted to show, in the first place, 
that the articles, instead of giving any single and consistent statement 
of the psycho-physical relation, exhibited several distinct, and even 
contradictory, modes of treatment, representing distinct points of 
view. My paperalso maintained, in the second place, that certain fun- 
damental terms, notably ‘ function’ and ‘ experience,’ seemed not to 
denote any fixed and definite conceptions, but were markedly unstable 
in meaning, this instability seeming at once to facilitate and obscure 
the shift in standpoint. In reply to this, Professor Bawden has assured 
us that it was his deliberate intention to treat the subject from diverse 
points of view, and that, if the term ‘ function’ is used in different 
senses, which the author seems to admit, he ‘‘ has at least been 
successful in bringing them together.’’ In regard to the first point, 
it may be said that it is undoubtedly true that the author intended to 
approach the subject from diverse points of view. But it is to be 
noted that the various and contradictory modes of treatment whose 
existence my criticism attempted to point out, were by no means 
explicitly differentiated in the articles. Indeed, they seemed to be so 
confused, two or three apparent changes in standpoint being found in 
the same article, and sometimes even on the same page, that only 
after the most careful study was it possible to distinguish them at all. 
But we must hasten to ask: What is the significance of this ‘‘ bringing 
together ’’’ of the different senses of ‘function’? If the problem was 
deliberately discussed from diverse points of view, it must have been 
because these various forms of treatment were regarded as implicitly 
united through the concept of function. But if the term ‘ function’ 
itself is used indifferently in three distinct and unrelated senses, how 
can this union, this ‘‘ bringing together,’’ be more than verbal ? 

To the same charge, that the author’s treatment has involved changes 
in standpoint, he has further replied that ‘‘ it is nothing against the 
theory that all these various statements should prove to be true.’’ It 
will be remembered, however, that these various formulations of the 
psycho-physical relation were found to be not only unrelated, but in 
some cases, mutually contradictory. For example, it was pointed out 
that the physical and the psychical were originally described as cor- 
relative meanings or functions arising together only under conditions 
of tension, while later the psychical was identified with tensional 
activity itself, and the physical described as non-tensional. Such an 
obvious contradiction as this, and others which might be cited, it 
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surely is impossible to reconcile. But even if it could be admitted 
that the various accounts given by the author all represented different 
truths, this would be of comparatively littke moment. The real task 
would still remain to be accomplished, that is, the task of showing 
that the different truths thus stated were all alike aspects of one funda- 
mental and inclusive truth, and that the truth which each represented 
was really the truth common to all. If these partial truths are to be 
brought together in any real sense, it must be shown that they are all 
cases included under one concept, — that the ‘ functional’ relation is 
in all cases fundamentally the same. Now itis just this reconciliation, 
this synthesis, which, it seems to me, the author’s account has failed 
to accomplish. Nowhere does he relate these different standpoints to 
a single principle. True, he calls them all ‘ functional.’ But, as I 
have tried to show, ‘ function’ and ‘ functional’ are terms of varying 
meaning. The only possible sense in which the term ‘ functional’ 
can be applied to them all is that of correlativity. That is, the terms 
in each pair have significance only in relation to each other. But it 
might be possible to select an indefinite number of such correlative or 
‘ functional’ pairs which could be applied to the physical and the 
psychical, without making the slightest approach toward a solution of 
the problem. Merely to set down side by side a number of separate 
partial descriptions of the psycho-physical relation, even if these were 
not mutually incompatible, without showing some fundamental rela- 
tion between them, is certainly to fail in giving a satisfactory philo- 
sophical treatment of the subject. 

Professor Bawden has also urged in his reply that my former dis- 
cussion was merely a criticism of details, and that the main position 
remained untouched. But it was precisely the main contention of my 
former paper that one searches in vain for any single fundamental posi- 
tion consistently maintained throughout the author’s treatment of the 
problem. The very purpose of the criticism, as was stated at the 
outset, was to show that the articles, ‘‘instead of giving any single 
consistent statement of the psycho-physical problem, present no less 
than four distinct and mutually incompatible positions.’’ In order 
to show this, it was necessary to enter into a somewhat detailed exam- 
ination and comparison of passages. The author seems to feel that, 
in this examination, certain opinions have been imputed to him which 
he does not entertain and which he had been at express pains to avoid. 
Now I certainly never intended to assert that these conclusions neces- 
sdrily represented the views actually held by the author. They were 
set down rather as the logical conclusions to be drawn from various 
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passages appearing throughout the articles. It may be added that 
great care was taken to quote such passages wherever possible, and 
that, after further consideration, it does not seem to me that my criti- 
cism misrepresented the statements actually made by the author. 

But we must hasten to what, it seems to me, is the chief question 
raised by Professor Bawden’s reply, the question as to what is involved 
in the philosophical treatment of a subject, how such treatment dif- 
fers from the account given by the special sciences. It is agreed that 
the subject-matter with which each science deals represents only a 
partial and abstract view of reality as a whole, and that consequently 
the results of science have methodological value only, and cannot be 
accepted by philosophy as ultimate and complete accounts of reality. 
The philosophical significance of any of these scientific abstractions, 
as Professor Bawden says, ‘‘ can only be got by bringing it into the 
common clearing-house of philosophy with other similar abstractions, 
where they may all be adjusted in some mutual synthesis.’’ This at 
once raises the question: What is implied in such a synthesis? If 
each science has its own special standpoint, and concerns itself merely 
with a partial and abstract phase of concrete reality, it would seem 
that the only method by which a synthesis of these partial aspects can 
be effected is to take a standpoint at once distinct from, and inclusive 
of, the special fields which the sciences investigate. From this higher 
standpoint it will be possible to trace the relations existing between 
the different sciences, and to reinterpret their abstractions in terms of 
the whole of reality. It would, of course, be absurd to demand that 
such a reinterpretation be couched in concrete words, or to suppose 
that it could ever express the fulness of reality. But it should, it 
seems to me, scrupulously avoid the technical abstract terms of the 
special sciences. The author’s account was criticised, not because it 
employed abstract .words, but because it appeared to have taken over 
technical scientific abstractions such as ‘energy’ and ‘ function’ (in 
the biological sense), and to have applied them to experience at 
large. The result of this procedure, —as in my opinion the author’s 
conclusions show, —is the loss of the more inclusive viewpoint of 
philosophy, and the inevitable shifting to the restricted view of the 
science whose abstractions are employed ; but this must, of course, 
make impossible any real synthesis. 

But the characterization so far given of the method of philosophy 
still fails to take into account the most important distinction between 
it and the method of the special sciences. Not only must the 
treatment of philosophy be broader and more inclusive than that 
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of any science, but in order to deal with reality in its fulness and 
concreteness at all, it must definitely take its stand within the life of 
self-consciousness, and reinterpret the abstractions of science with 
reference to concrete individual experience. This distinction is one 
which seemed to be recognized, implicitly at least, in the position taken 
by the author at the beginning of his treatment of the problem. The 
repeated insistence in the earlier articles published, that the only hope 
for a solution of the problem lies in a return to the principle involved 
in the practical attitude, in the reinterpretation of the abstractions of 
science in terms of immediate concrete experience, seems undoubtedly 
based on the implicit acceptance of this very distinction between 
philosophy and the natural sciences. Moreover, as I tried to show in 
my former paper, the first definitions of the psycho-physical relation 
seemed even to be made with this distinction definitely in mind. It 
was only after what I have called the ‘biological’ view of function was 
introduced that the standpoint of natural science was frankly assumed 
as the plane of discussion. 

This same point comes up again when we consider the author’s use 
of the term ‘experience.’ In the former discussion | objected 
that Professor Bawden had identified this term with ‘ process’ and 
‘energy,’ thus reducing it to a mere scientific abstraction. He 
replies that he has used the term ‘ experience’ ‘‘ as identical with 
the whole of reality,’’ and that, therefore, he is perfectly justified 
in his use of terms. It is to be noted, however, that in the 
passages where experience is expressly described as ‘ process’ and 
‘activity,’ it is undeniably the experience which forms the subject- 
matter of psychology which is meant. Now the experience of psy- 
chology is surely not ‘‘ identical with the whole of reality,’’ but is 
very decidedly a scientific abstraction. But even if we accept the 
definition of experience given by Professor Bawden, the important 
question remains to be answered: If experience means simply ‘“‘ the 
whole of reality,’’ what is the significance of the appeal to concrete 
experience which is so emphasized in the earlier articles? Of what 
significance is the demand that the concepts of science be recon- 
structed in terms of our actual experience, or the emphasis on the 
need of a return to the practical attitude of immediate experience ? 
In raising this question, it is not intended to imply that experience is 
less than the whole of reality, or that there is a realm of reality lying 
beyond experience. But it does seem that if the appeal to experi- 
ence, which philosophy so constantly makes, is to have any real sig- 
nificance, experience needs a more exact definition than is afforded by 
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describing it as ‘‘ identical with the whole of reality.’’ Does not experi- 
ence mean reality as it exists in the self-conscious life of the individual, 
concrete reality as it is immediately given in relation to the needs of 
self-conscious life? Surely it is in this sense that the author uses the 
term in the earlier part of his treatment. And it is because he has, as 
it seems to me, left this inner standpoint, which may be regarded as 
the peculiar standpoint of philosophy, and taken the external point of 
view of the special sciences, that his account has failed to give an 
adequate or consistent solution of the problem of the psycho-physical 
relation. 


GRACE MEap ANDRUS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Studies in Logical Theory. By Joun Dewey, with the codpera- 
tion of members and Fellows of the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Chicago. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1903. — pp. xiii, 388. 

The preéminent obligation which the writers of this book express 
to Professor James, as well as the general trend of the doctrines they 
expound, connect the volume obviously with the philosophical atti- 
tude which calls itself Pragmatism, and which is so much in evidence 
at the present time. But it is not always easy to harmonize the utter- 
ances of the adherents of this creed, nor, in some cases, is it easy to 
know what precisely they intend by their principle. Hence it will 
be best in dealing with the book to limit the discussion to the posi- 
tions actually advanced, or apparently accepted, by the writers, and, 
for the rest, to treat it as a serious and detailed discussion of logical 
doctrines in a new light, rather than as a ‘ manifesto’ in support of 
a new philosophical faith. In so doing, I believe we shall best con- 
sult the wishes of the editor and his contributors; for though they 
speak with the confidence of those who find themselves in possession 
of a fresh clue to old-standing difficulties, they speak without preten- 
tiousness or undue contempt for the theories they claim to supersede. 
They make no claim of finality or of systematic completeness. ‘‘ The 
point of view,’’ says the editor, referring to possible divergencies 
among the eight contributors to the volume, “is still (happily) de- 
veloping, and showing no signs of becoming a closed system.’’ The 
divergencies, however, so far as I can judge, are really remarkably 
slight, observable for the most part only in the greater emphasis or 
sweep with which one writer or another states principles or doctrines 
common to all. It is, indeed, most unusual to find a series of philo- 
sophical papers by different writers in which (without repetition or 
duplication) there is so much unity in the point of view and harmony 
in results. That this is so is a striking evidence of the moulding influ- 
ence of Professor Dewey upon his pupils and coadjutors in the Chicago 
School of Philosophy. The unfamiliar phraseology in which the 
writers sometimes couch their meaning makes the volume far from 
easy reading at first, but there always /s a meaning to be grasped ; and, 
as a carefully thought-out contribution to the ‘live’ thought of the 
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day, the book reflects honor upon the university among whose publi- 
cations it appears. 

The chief points of agreement, — and therefore the main contentions 
of the book, — are concisely stated by the editor in his prefatory note ; 
and, as the statement may be regarded as in a sense official, it may 
profitably be set down here for reference. ‘‘ All agree that judgment 
is the central function of knowing, and hence affords the central prob- 
lem of logic; that since the act of knowing is intimately and indis- 
solubly connected with the like yet diverse functions of affection, 
appreciation, and practice, it only distorts results reached to treat 
knowing as a self-enclosed and self-explanatory whole — hence the 
intimate relations of logical theory with functional psychology ; that 
since knowledge appears as a function within experience, and yet 
passes judgment upon both the processes and contents of other func- 
tions, its work and aim must be distinctively reconstructive or trans- 
formatory ; that since Reality must be defined in terms of experience, 
judgment appears accordingly as the medium through which the con- 
sciously effected evolution of Reality goes on ; that there is no reason- 
able standard of truth (or of success of the knowing function) in 
general, except upon the postulate that Reality is thus dynamic or 
self-evolving, and, in particular, through reference to the specific 
offices which knowing is called upon to perform in readjusting and 
expanding the means and ends of life.’’ The obligation of the writers 
is further expressed ‘‘ to those whose views are most sharply opposed. 
To Mill, Lotze, Bosanquet, and Bradley the writers then owe special 
indebtedness.’’ ‘The inclusion in a common category of thinkers so 
different in standpoint as those named strikes the reader at first with 
surprise, but its meaning and justification, from the point of view of 
the essayists, becomes apparent in the detailed criticism to which Pro- 
fessor Dewey subjects Lotze’s theory of knowledge (in Essays 2, 3, and 
4), and in Miss Thompson’s critical analysis of Bosanquet’s theory of 
judgment in the paper which follows. The opposition of what we 
may call the new view to that which the essayists regard as held in 
common by the authors mentioned, and substantially as the logical 
tradition of previous philosophers, is summarily expressed by Professor 
Dewey, when he contrasts the ‘epistemological’ with the ‘ instru- 
mental’ type of logic. This antithesis introduces us at once to the 
main thesis of the volume. Thought, it is urged, is not something 
‘pure,’ ‘absolute,’ or by itself, — whose occupation is to mirror 
or represent an independently complete and self-existent world of 
reality ; it is to be regarded as one function among others arising in 
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the course of experience, and as having for its sole purpose the trans- 
formation, re-construction, or re-organization of experience. Now in 
such a statement it seems to me there is much to which we may cor- 
dially assent, though perhaps without regarding it as the exclusive dis- 
covery of the pragmatists; while there are other implications of the 
words which we should be compelled to regard as false, or at least as 
misleading, in the form stated. We may agree, for instance, in the 
emphatic condemnation of the representational view of knowledge 
which has so disastrously dominated modern philosophy. Professor 
Dewey and his fellow-essayists argue convincingly that the view of 
knowledge as copying or reproducing an independent reality inev- 
itably issues in scepticism, because in the very mode of stating the ques- 
tion it opens a gulf between thought and reality which no subsequent 
effort is able to bridge. ‘‘In whatever form the ‘copy’ theory be 
stated,’’ says Professor MacLennan, ‘‘ the question inevitably arises, 
how we can compare our ideas with reality and thus know their truth. 
On this theory what we possess is ever the copy; the reality is be- 
yond. In other words, such a theory, logically carried out, leads to 
the breakdown of knowledge.’’ Professor Dewey’s exposure of the 
shifts to which Lotze is driven by his initial acceptance of this dualism 
is a masterly piece of analysis, running for a considerable part of the 
way on the same lines as Professor Jones’s criticism in his PAi/osephy 
of Lotse. ‘The whole conception of ‘two fixed worlds’ must un- 
doubtedly be abandoned. As Professor Dewey excellently puts it in 
his opening pages: ‘‘ Neither the plain man nor the scientific enquirer 
is aware, as he engages in his reflective activity, of any transition from 
one sphere of existence to another. He knows no two fixed worlds 
— reality on one side and mere subjective ideas on the other; he is 
aware of no gulf to cross. He assumes uninterrupted, free, and fluid 
passage from ordinary experience to abstract thinking, from thought 
to fact, from things to theories and back again. Observation passes 
into development of hypothesis ; deductive methods pass to use in 
description of the particular; inference passes into action with no 
sense of difficulty save those found in the particular task in question. 
The fundamental assumption is con/inuity in and of experience. 
Only the epistemological spectator is aware of the fact that the ordinary 
man and the scientific man in this free and easy intercourse are rashly 
assuming the right to glide over a cleft in the very structure of reality. 
If epistemclogy is understood to imply belief in a cleft of this 
nature, then the sooner both the name and the thing are banished from 
philosophy the better. In this shape the supposed problem is in- 
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herited from Descartes’s individualistic starting-point and the two- 
substance doctrine which he impressed on modern thought. But the 
isolation of the mind as a subjective sphere, intact and self-contained, 
outside and over-against reality, necessarily implies that reality is in a 
strict sense unknowable. Hence the scepticism and agnosticism which 
infect so many modern theories of knowledge. But reality is one ; 
the knowing mind and its thought are themselves within the course of 
reality, parts of its process, immersed in the give-and-take of living 
experience. Whether we talk of reality or of experience does not 
seem greatly to matter, if we are agreed that there is no real world 
except the world which reveals itself to us in our experience and of 
which we feel ourselves to be a moving part. Whatever term we use, 
the essence of our contention is the unity and continuity of the world. 
And if I read the signs of the intellectual world aright, this conviction 
has so penetrated recent philosophical thought that the long-drawn 
discussions as to the possibility and validity of knowledge which so 
keenly occupied the theorists of the 17th and 18th and much of the 
19th century seem to revolve round a self-made difficulty, and have 
ceased to that extent to possess a vital interest for us. We may be 
vividly enough aware of the poverty of our knowledge both in extent 
and intent, but that there should be in knowledge an inherent incapacity 
to know at all, is too topsy-turvy a notion to give us a moment’s un- 
easiness. This conviction of the unity of existence, I repeat, has so 
permeated the best thought of the time that it cannot be claimed by the 
Pragmatists as an insight specifically their own ; and it strikes one there- 
fore with a sense of surprise to find Bosanquet’s theory of judgment 
selected for critical analysis as typical of the old representational view. 
There are certainly phrases in Mr. Bradley’s work which might seem 
to leave us, contrary to the author’s intention, with an unknowable 
Reality lurking behind the world of ideas which we predicate of it. 
But Professor Bosanquet, one would have thought, had taught more 
persuasively than any other living writer, the unity of experience and 
the fallacy of all dualistic conceptions. And perhaps it is really be- 
cause he so nearly approaches what they consider the true position 
that the Chicago logicians have undertaken to show to what extent the 
old leaven still works in him and makes him fall short of the perfect 
truth. On turning to the essay in question, I cannot help thinking 
that Miss Thompson lays undue stress on expressions which are per- 
fectly legitimate, and indeed unavoidable, in any theory which re- 
cognises objectivity in knowledge at all. After all, there is a nature 
of things, to which our ideas have to adapt themselves if it would be 
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well with us; and in this sense the real world is certainly independent 
of our ideas and unmodified by what we think about it. Why, accord- 
ing to the pragmatists themselves, it is the difficulty of coping with 
‘a situation,’ which is the evoking cause of thought. Such a ‘sit- 
uation ’ is the very type of an independent world, whose precise nature 
we have to learn with more or less expenditure of labor, if we are 
successfully to extricate ourselves from our difficulty. The primary 
function of knowledge, in such a case, is to represent the situation 
accurately, in order to find a way out of it. But if such phrases are at 
once innocent and inevitable in the mouth of a pragmatist, they can- 
not in themselves fairly be held to convict Professor Bosanquet of 
dualism. 

But the main objection of the critic seems to be to Bosanquet’s 
description of knowledge as a system of judgments about reality as 
ultimately given for each individual ‘‘in present sensuous perception 
and in the immediate feeling of my own sentient existence that goes 
with it.’’ This position (which, again, I hold to be beyond dispute) 
is, I submit, entirely transformed when it is paraphrased as ‘‘ the mere 
assurance that somewhere dchind the curtain of sensuous perception 
reality exists’’ (p. 92). This is a version of the critic’s preconcep- 
tion rather than of the author’s natural meaning. Similarly Professor 
Bosanquet may be venturing on slippery ground when he permits him- 
self to speak of the individual’s ‘‘ point of contact with reality as such,’’ 
and (still more so) when he describes the immediate subject as ‘‘ the 
point at which the actual world impinges on my consciousness.’’ But 
it is a far cry from such lapses of expression to speaking of Bosanquet’s 
real world as ‘‘ that against which we have bumped.’’ ‘The first of 
the two phrases would not indeed, I think, in the context of Bosan- 
quet’s theory, suggest any suspicion of the old dualism, except to one 
morbidly on the outlook for symptoms of that virus. An alternative 
phrase of Professor Bosanquet is that the real world 7s present in per- 
ception; and while such phrases imply that there is more of the 
world, and more in the world, than is apprehended by us at the 
moment, they cast no doubt upon the actuality of the apprehension. 
Indeed, I cannot see how this immediate apprehension of reality differs 
from ‘‘ the immediate experiences,’’ or the unreflective ‘‘ ways of liv- 
ing,’’ which the essayists everywhere assume as the matrix out of 
which reflective or logical thinking develops, and into which it 
resolves itself again. And when Green’s criticism upon the logic of 
Locke and Hume, namely that ‘‘ the more thinking we do the less we 
is applied to Bosanquet’s theory, and the 
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result‘is said to be avoided only ‘‘ by a pure act of faith,’’ it is surely 
as open to Professor Bosanquet as to his critic to reply that the results 
of thinking validate themselves by the harmony or system which they 
introduce into our experience. All thinking starts in faith and is 
justified by its works. If that is pragmatism, then we may all set up 
as pragmatists. But the badge of pragmatism, in the ordinary sense 
attached to the term, is the utilitarian estimate of knowledge as every- 
where ultimately a means to practical activity of the biological and 
economic order. And in regard to this estimate I cannot do better 
than quote a few sentences from Professor Bosanquet’s Inaugural 
Address at St. Andrews last year, in which he aptly traces the prag- 
matist contention to the very same obsolete view of knowledge which 
his critic here attempts to fasten upon him. After referring to the 
‘*debasement of the conception of knowledge which followed from the 
separation between world and individual, characteristic of the modern 
mind,’’ he proceeds: ‘‘In this whole conception, that cognition is 
something secondary, it seems to me that we have a mingling of 
obsolete logic and meaningless spatial metaphor. The entire fabric is 
annihilated when we realize a single point. Knowledge is not a 
reproduction of an outside world, but an endeavour to realise our 
nature by the construction of a harmonious experience. ‘The truth of 
Cognition is not its correspondence to something else, but its degree 
of individuality in itself. In a word, Cognition is one great aspect of 
the life of the soul, in so far as it is lived apart from the struggle 
against matter. I have not repeated the ancient doctrine that it 
forms by itself the essence of morality and religion; but genuinely to 
understand how this doctrine fails to be true, is a problem which 
modern popular philosophy has never approached at all, Certainly 
it is true that in Cognition our nature affirms itself after a completer 
type than in the Volition of everyday life.’’ 

The eloquent vindication of Theoria in the Aristotelian sense, of 
which these sentences form part, raises the whole question whether the 
pragmatists’ view of knowledge is not due to the limitations which 
they themselves put upon the term. The writers in this volume insist 
upon the ‘‘ derivative and secondary,’’ the ‘‘ intermediate and instru- 
mental character’’ of thought, and by thought they agree in meaning 
‘‘reflective thought,’’ or reasoning. Thought, in this sense, as Pro- 
fessor Dewey puts it in his opening sentences, ‘‘ comes after something 


‘¢ Thinking is 


ie 


and out of something and for the sake of something. 
a kind of activity which we perform at specific need, just as at other 
need we engage in other sorts of activity: as converse with a friend ; 
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draw a plan of a house ; take a walk; eat a dinner; purchase a suit of 
clothes ; etc., etc.’’ This view of thought as a specific function within 
experience is fundamental with all the writers, and they use a variety 
of terms to express the other phases of experience with which they 
contrast it. It is said to arise out of ‘‘unreflective antecedents,’’ 
and when the 


”? 


which are sometimes described as ‘‘ ways of living ; 
thinking process has been successfully carried through, it ‘‘ allows us 
to proceed with more direct modes of experiencing.’’ 
is ‘* the resumption of an interrupted experience.’’ Experience, with 


Its aim, indeed, 


or without some adjective, is thus the term on which the writers most 
generally fall back. Reality is described by Professor Dewey as ‘‘ the 
drama of evolving experience,’’ a ‘world of continuous experiencing.’’ 
Conflict in the contents of our ‘‘ experiences ’’ 
conscious objectification. They cease to be ways of living and be- 
come distinct objects of observation and consideration.’’ 
thus ‘‘ only gradually emerge from their life-matrix.’’ ‘‘ The object 


makes them ‘‘ assume 
Objects 


as known ’’ is accordingly, we are told, ‘‘ not the same as the object as 
apprehended in other possible modes of being conscious of it’’ (p. 251). 
When even the conclusion or the completed judgment, —the insight at 
which we arrive, — is emphatically denied to be a judgment at all (p. 
122), it becomes plain that the terms thought and knowledge are 
being used exclusively of the psychological process of solving a diffi- 
culty or arriving at a conclusion on some matter about which we are 
indoubt. Judgment is therefore described as essentially dynamic, 
** developmental,’’ ‘‘ transitive in effect and purport.’’ That is to 
say, it exists, as it were, only momentarily in the passage from one 
mode of activity to another ; as soon asa ‘‘ re-adjustment ’’ 
‘*experience’’ flows on. ‘‘ There is always antecedent to thought,’’ 
says Professor Dewey, ‘‘ an experience of some subject-matter of the 
physical or social world, or organized intellectual world, whose parts 
are actively at war with each other —so much so that they threaten to 
disrupt the entire experience, which accordingly for its own mainte- 
nance requires deliberate re-definition and re-relation of its tensional 
parts. This is the reconstructive process termed thinking ; the recon- 
structive situation, with its parts in tension and in such movement 
toward each other as tends to a unified experience, is the thought situ- 


is effected, 


’ 


ation’ 
situation termed the reflective ’’ (p. 18). 
But in proportion as we narrow in this way the application of the 


(pp. 39-40). Hecallsit elsewhere ‘‘ the particular functional 


term ‘thought’ by emphasizing its ‘intermediate’ character and its 
double dependence, — ‘‘ its dependence upon unreflective experience 
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for existence and upon a consequent experience for the test of final 
validity,’’ —it is plain that debate as to the exclusively practical refer- 
ence of thought becomes inept ; the question as to this particular mode 
of expression being settled by definition, and everything turning, as 
to the general question, on the nature of those antecedent and sub- 
sequent modes of expression which admittedly include so much of our 
conscious life. For by the antecedents of thought is not to be under- 
stood a pre-rational or merely animal consciousness, but the general 
course of our lives, so far as it flows on smoothly without working 
itself up into those express efforts of purposive attention which con- 
stitute a ‘thought-crisis.’ ‘The antecedents are, in short, as Professor 
Dewey puts it, ‘‘our universe of life and love, of appreciation and 
struggle.’’ And each crisis, in turn, has for its result a unified or 
harmonized experience which, as we have seen, is the test of its 
validity. ‘‘ The test of thought,’’ says Professor Dewey, ‘‘is the 
harmony or unity of experience actually effected. In that sense the 
test of reality is beyond thought as thought, just as at the other limit 
thought originates out of a situation which is not reflectional in charac- 
ter.’’ Those experiences beyond thought as thought, — ‘‘ pauses of 
satisfaction,’’ to employ a phrase of Professor Royce’s adopted by 
are obviously the end for which 





Professor Moore in the last essay, 
the thought-process in the sense defined exists. But to regard them 
in turn as merely practical or instrumental is gratuitously to fall into 
the snare of the infinite regress ; while to speak of them as volitional 
or active states is true only in the sense that all our states are ener- 
gizings of the conscious self. The satisfaction may be gained in the 
theoretic insight of the man of science and the philosopher, or in the 
esthetic contemplation of a landscape or a picture, as well as in the 
smoother working of some practical activity in the ordinary sense of 
the word. This is borne out by the acknowledgment, at the close of 
the long essay on ‘‘ Valuation as a Logical Process,’’ that ‘‘ the 
esthetic experience would appear to be essentially post-judgmental 
and appreciative. . . . Asan immediate appreciation, it has no logical 
function and on our principles must be denied the name of value. . . 

It may have its origin in past processes of the reflective valuational 
type. Nevertheless, viewed in the light of its actual present character 
and status in experience, the esthetic must be excluded from the 
sphere of values.’’ Without commenting on this arbitrary inversion 
of terms, which refuses the title of value to what might more reason- 
ably be taken as the typical instance of an experience possessing inde- 
pendent value, it is sufficient to note that, on this showing, this whole 
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realm of zsthetic experience, as post-judgmental and extra-logical, is 
excluded by the writers of the volume from what they mean by thought. 
Now the insight and the glow of art, of knowledge as such or of re- 
ligious vision, certainly displays what we may call the static character 
of intuition rather than the features of what one of the essayists aptly 
labels ‘‘ the doubt-enquiry process’’ of discursive thinking. But in- 
telligence, reason, or thought in the highest sense, is of the very 
essence of such states, — is indeed the basis of their possibility, — for 
art, science, and religion are the triple differentia of the human from 
the merely animal consciousness. And, in spite of ‘‘ our reigning bio- 
logical categories,’’ it is in the vision of truth and of beauty and ofa 
perfect Good that man realizes a satisfaction which, though it may be 
transient in his individual experience, he recognizes as not merely 
instrumental but an end-in-itself, —the satisfaction of his specific 
nature. 

It is the more to be regretted, therefore, that these essays throw no 
light on the nature of these non-reflective experiences, which appar- 
ently include so much more of our life, and which are certainly so 
much more valuable than the function of thought in the narrower 
sense, which is differentiated from them. Professor Dewey recognizes 
the existence of the problem, but he passes from it. ‘‘ The nature 
of the organization and value that the antecedent conditions of the 
thought-function possess is too large a question here to enter upon in 
detail.’’ It may be hoped that in another place he will undertake 
‘*« the wholesale at large consideration of thought’’ which he says that 
he is here ‘‘ striving toavoid.’’ He drawsa distinction in the opening 
essay between logic in the narrower sense, as the theory of ‘‘ the par- 
ticular functional situation termed the reflective,’ 


and ‘‘ the logic of 
experience, logic taken in its wider sense.’’ ‘‘ In its generic form,’’ 
he says, the latter ‘‘deals with this question: How does one type 
of functional situation and attitude pass out of and into another ; for 
example, the technological or utilitarian into the esthetic, the zsthetic 
into the religious, the religious into the scientific, and this into the 
socio-ethical and soon?’’ Such an investigation, involving as it neces- 
sarily would, an analysis of the attitudes in question, could not fail to 
prove instructive in Professor Dewey’s hands. Its result would be, I 
think, to limit and qualify the pragmatist position in such a way as to 
deprive it of much of its paradox and novelty, without robbing it of 
the truth and interest it undoubtedly possesses. 

In the narrower sphere of logic just indicated, — in logic proper, 
apart from epistemological or metaphysical issues of a general nature, — 
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the discussions of the present volume are markedly fresh and sugges- 
tive ; and it need not be denied that they owe these qualities in no 
small degree to the stimulus which the writers derive from their gen- 
eral point of view, and to the systematic way in which they utilize 
for the purposes of logic the results of functional psychology. Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s incisive criticism of Lotze has already been mentioned. 
Special reference might perhaps be made to his criticism of Lotze’s met- 
aphors of the scaffolding which is taken down when the building is com- 
pleted and the path to the view-point at the mountain-top. Such a 
view of our thinking procedure, he contends, makes thought a tool in 
the external sense or a merely formal activity. The work of erecting 
should not. be set over against the completed building as a mere 
means to an end; ‘‘ it és the end taken in process or historically. 

The outcome of thought is the thinking activity carried on to its own 
completion ; the activity, on the other hand, is the outcome taken 
anywhere short of its own realization and thereby still going on. 

Thinking asa merely formal activity exercised upon certain sensations 
or images of objects sets forth an absolutely meaningless proposition. 
The psychological identification of thinking with the process of asso- 
ciation is much nearer the truth. It is, indeed, on the way to the 
truth. We need only to recognize that association is of contents or 
matters or meanings, not of ideas as bare existences or events; and 
that the type of association we call thinking differs from the associa- 
tions of casual fancy and reverie in an element of control by reference 
to an end which determines fitness, and thus the selection of the asso- 
ciates, to apprehend how completely thinking is a reconstructive move- 
ment of actual contents of experience in relation to each other, and for 
the sake of a redintegration of a conflicting experience’’ (pp. 79-80). 


? 


Miss Thompson’s analysis of ‘‘ every live judgment’’ as involving 
a situation in part determined and taken for granted and in part ques- 
tioned is very ably stated. In the doubt-enquiry process of the judg- 
ment the subject represents what is given or taken for granted in each 
case ; while the predicate is that part of the total expression which is 
taken as doubtful or tentative. As soon as the doubt arrives there 
is always present some sort of tentative solution ; and if the subject 
may be described as fact or real, the predicate is for the time being 
ideal. The opposition of fact and idea thus becomes a relative oppo- 
sition within the total process of experience, and one which is con- 
tinually being resolved. As Miss Thompson puts it: ‘* All judgment 
is in its earliest stages a question, but a question is never mere ques- 
tion. There are always present some suggestions of an answer, which 
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makes the process really a disjunctive judgment. A question might 
be defined as a disjunctive judgment in which one member of the dis- 
junction is expressed and the others implied. If the process goes on 
to take the form of affirmation or negation, one of the suggested 
answers isselected. . . . The question as to whether a judgment turns 
out to be negative or positive is a question of whether the stress of 
interest happens to fall on the selected or on the rejected portions of 
the original disjunction. Every determination of a subject through a 
predicate includes both.’’ ‘The same point is well put by Professor 
Dewey in his introductory essay in connection with the growth of 
science and the passage of mere hypothesis into accepted theory ; and 
the idea is instructively worked out in Dr. Ashley’s essay on ‘‘ The 
Nature of Hypothesis,’’ to which Professor Dewey contributes an 
interesting comparison of Mill and Whewell. ‘The whole discussion 
is eminently fresh, and seems to me an illuminative contribution to 
logical theory, though I do not believe that the interpretation given 
is bound up so closely with ‘‘ the practical and biological criterion of 
fact’’ as some of the writers seem to suppose. 

Dr. Gore’s treatment of the relation of the image to the symbolic 
idea (which may, as one of the essayists puts it, become a mere index- 
sign) is one of the most convincing parts of the book. The idea as 
working symbol connects itself, he contends, with the final stage in 
thinking, when the content of the image has become so familiar that 
it acts as a direct, or, so to speak, automatic stimulus. ‘‘ We are 
working along lines of habitual activity so familiar that we can work 
almost in the dark. We need no elaborate imagery. Guided only 
by the waving of a signal fiag or by the shifting gleam of a semaphore, 
we thread our way swiftly through the maze of tracks worn smooth by 
use and habit. But suppose a new line of habit is to be constructed. 
No signal flags or semaphores will suffice. A detailed survey of the 
proposed route must be had, and here is where imagery with a rich 
and varied yet flexible sensuous content, growing out of previous sur- 
veys, may function in projecting and anticipating the new set of 
conditions, and thus become the stimulus of a new line of habit, ofa 
new and more far-reaching meaning. As this new line of habit, of 
meaning, gets into working order with the rest of the system, imagery 
tends normally to decline again to the role of signal flags and sema- 
phores’’ (pp. 198-9). Some mention should also be made of Dr. 
Stuart’s analysis of the process of ethical deliberation as consisting 
essentially in the action and reaction of the previously accepted moral 
standard and the new mode of conduct contemplated. (pp. 196-202). 


” 
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But it would obviously be impossible in a notice like the present to 
enumerate all the points of interest in the volume. The specimens 
given may suffice to suggest how much stimulus and instruction it 
provides for all genuine students of logic. 
A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


sthetik, Psychologie des Schinen und der Kunst; Erster Teil, 
Grundlegung der Aésthetik. Von THropor Lipps. Hamburg und 
Leipzig, Voss, 1903. — pp. xiii, 601. 


Readers of Dr. Lipps’s numerous and stimulating monographs on 
esthetic subjects will be prepared to give a cordial welcome to this 
massive systematic treatise of which the first volume is now before us. 
The author’s central principle of Zinfiih/ung, and many details of his 
views on the esthetics of spatial forms, of musical harmony, of humor 
and the comic, and of tragedy, have found expression from time to 
time ; and, as editor of the Beitrdge sur 4sthetth, he has given addi- 
tional evidence of interest in this department. This volume and its 
successor will furnish a more comprehensive treatment of esthetic 
problems from the psychological standpoint than has yet appeared ; 
and, while the central principle of Zin/fiih/ung is everywhere applied, 
the value of the book does not depend solely upon one’s estimate of 
that principle. For there is analysis of zsthetic form in general, of 
space forms, of rhythm, of color and sound, and of the sublime and 
other esthetic species, which is preliminary to their interpretation. 
And this analysis is acute, sympathetic, and usually, if not always, 
convincing. Since Késtlin’s masterly analysis of esthetic form, no such 
important study of these problems has appeared, and as compared 
with Késtlin’s work this proceeds more definitely from a psycholog- 
ical standpoint, as is natural from the author of the Grundtatsachen 
des Seelenlebens. 

As already indicated, the standpoint and method of the book are 
psychological. A®sthetics is defined as the science of the beautiful. 
But an object is called beautiful, if it wakens or is adapted to waken in 
one a peculiar feeling. This effect, produced by certain objects, it is 
the task of zsthetics to analyze, describe and delimit, and then to 
explain. As such a science, esthetics is a discipline of applied psy- 
chology. What, then, becomes of the common designation of zs- 
thetics as a normative science, studying not what is, but what ought to 
be? The answer is simple: If we know the conditions for producing 
the feeling in question, we have the precepts which must be fulfilled 
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if the effect is to be produced. Insight into facts becomes here, as in 
all cases where a theory and a technique stand over against each other, 
at the same time a precept for zsthetic technique. And if it be ob- 
jected from another quarter that the artist is free, and that no one has 
any right to give precepts to one whose sole law is to live out his in- 
dividuality with no limitations, the answer is again simple. It is that 
all this is true provided we ask first: ‘‘ Who is an ‘artist’?’’ When 
and in how far is he who so calls himself, or is so called, an artist? 
How far has he shown himself such in a given case? Normative 
zsthetics has its secured place in the answer to these questions. 

If the volume were viewed as a treatise of applied psychology, it would 
be my first criticism that the psychology is solely individual psychology. 
Granting that the esthetic feeling is always the feeling of some indi- 
vidual, it is nevertheless possible, and I should hold certain, that this 
feeling cannot be fully explained by considering solely the individual 
— observer, artist, critic —and his object. Nor is the additional factor 
supplied entirely by the history of art, as usually understood. Social 
psychology has a distinct line of approach and a distinct contribution 
to make toward the explanation of the esthetic feeling, some aspects 
of which I have attempted elsewhere to indicate. In this connection 
another criticism may also be made, which, while itself a detail, also 
relates itself to the general standpoint and method. No examination 
is made of the relation of sexual to exsthetic feeling. The topic is 
mentioned in connection with the discussion of the beauty of the 
human body (pp. 148 f.), but is dismissed with the dictum: ‘‘ The 
sexual has nothing, not even the least possible, to do with the esthetic. 
Those who employ it for the explanation of the zsthetic feeling know 
as little of the meaning of beauty and zsthetic contemplation as those 
who warn against ‘ nudity ’ in art, because they fear for morality, even 
in the case of chaste nudity ; first for their own morality, then for that 
of others to whom they ascribe their own crudity.’’ It is doubtless 
true that the esthetic as such is not the sexual as such, but to say that 
the sexual has not the least to do with the zsthetic is to leave unex- 
plained the favorite theme of all romance, of modern drama, of lyric 
poetry, not to speak of the relations between the lover and the lover 
of beauty which had such a fascination for Plato. 

The volume is divided into six nearly equal sections, dealing respec- 
tively with the general principles of zsthetic form ; man and nature ; 
zsthetics of space ; rhythm; color, tone, and word ; the modifica- 
tions of the beautiful, including the sublime, the tragic, the comic, 


humor, the ugly, and certain mixed esthetic feelings. 
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The formal esthetic principles, — unity, unity in variety, ‘ monar- 
chical ’ subordination (not of parts under the whole, but of certain parts 
under some other, as the unaccented beneath the accented beat in 
rhythm ), — do not call for special comment. The analysis is much 
less detailed here than that of Késtlin. The brief general discussion 
of pleasure which is prefixed to the consideration of the formal princi- 
ples, isexcellent. For while recognizing fully the pleasurable aspect 
of zsthetic feeling, the author does not commit the fallacy of hedo- 
nistic esthetics (as of hedonistic ethics), and regard the zsthetic con- 
sciousness as solely a species of pleasure. Pleasure is an accompanying 
symptom of a total process, viz., a process of apperception in which there 
is on the part of the object a laying claim to our attention, a power to 
interest, and on the part of the mind’a turning to the object and an 
apperception of it with especial ease. Pleasure is not the cause of the 
interest, nor is the apperception the cause of the pleasure ; rather 
pleasure ‘‘ is the accompanying symptom of the ease with which the 
mind turns toward its object in such cases. Otherwise stated, pleas- 
ure follows in proportion as psychical processes are ‘ natural’ to the 
mind, or as they give the mind opportunity to evince itself. This 
does not differ essentially from the two sources of esthetic pleasure 
as given by Késtlin, stimulation and ease of apperception; or from 
Kant’s ‘ furtherance of (psychical) life in a free play of the mental 
powers.’ Indeed, it is matter for congratulation if certain of the more 
fundamental principles are gaining an assured acceptance. But 
Lipps’s formulation and enforcement of the position is especially good. 

The heart of the book is in the second section, for here we have the 
doctrine of LZinfiihiung introduced. Objects esthetically valuable 
have not merely a form; they have also a content. If one would 
know what content is valuable, let him reflect on what he values in 
his own experience. He will find this to be his activity, his ‘ doing.’ 
The feeling which accompanies this activity of the self is pleasurable 
self-feeling or, otherwise, a Se/dstwertgefiih/, — feeling in which one 
experiences the value of self. So far as this feeling is referred to my 


,? 


own self, it is not zsthetic value, for esthetic value is value of some 
object distinct from me. But inasmuch as what I value in myself I 
value also when I find it in another, it follows that when I find life 
actual or potential in another I value it. This is the essence of zs- 
thetic feeling. ‘‘ All enjoyment of beauty is an impression of the 
quality of life, actual or potential, which lies in an object; and all 
ugliness is in its ultimate nature, negation, defect of life, obstruction, 
pining away, destruction, death’’ (pp. 96-102). The psychology 
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of the process by which I enter into the movements or other life ex- 
pressions of objects is to be distinguished from ‘‘ inner imitation,’’ 
for in Zinfiihlung proper there is no copying of an already present 
image. Nor is the process that of imagining the motions, etc., of the 
object. It is rather an experiencing of the real activities which neces- 
sarily belong to an object of the imagination. It may be designated 
as ‘Sympathy,’ and the object regarded as expressing life (or its 
antithesis as in the ugly) may be called a ‘Symbol.’ Subsequent 
chapters apply this conception of Zinfiih/ung to bodily forms and 
movements, and to the forces and objects of nature, to spatial forms, 
and to the other esthetic fields indicated in the main divisions of the 
book as already given. It is evidently easier to make the application 
to the human body than to the colors; it is evidently easier to find 
in rhythm and music a flow of feeling than to prove that the principle 
is exclusively responsible for all the zsthetic value of tones and dis- 
cords ; but there is manifest everywhere psychological acumen and 
esthetic judgment. 

What is to be said, in general, as to the principle of Ain/fihlung ? 
It is, in the first place, scarcely to be disputed that the most profound 
zesthetic values involve the humanly significant as their content. In 
the second place, the formal aspects of beauty, as noticed above, have 
quite generally been traced to their power to stimulate or promote 
‘life.’ In these two phases of the problem, the question would be 
chiefly as to the appropriateness of the term used to describe the 
process. One objection to this term, in my opinion, is that is seems 
almost inevitably to convey the meaning of a sort of transfer of feel- 
ing from the self over into the object, and, in the case of zsthetic 
forms, of a conscious recognition of freedom, ease, or other life qual- 
ities in a geometric form. Lipps tries to avoid these implications in 
his explanations, but the word certainly suggests them. The term 
‘sympathy ’ is liable to a similar objection. There is doubtless feeling 
in the esthetic psychosis; this feeling further is regarded as the 
property of the object ; so far we all agree since Kant. The point 
still at issue is as to the psychology of this attitude, and I do not think 
this point can be satisfactorily settled without, on the one hand, a 
fuller discussion of the relation of the zsthetic to the other attitudes, 


theoretical and practical, and, on the other hand, a consideration of 


the social aspects of the judgment. 

The section dealing with geometrical forms presents views and 
analyses already published by the author. The section on rhythm, 
so far as I am aware, is new, and is admirable in its analysis. Here, 
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too, some reference to the work of Biicher is necessary to bring out the 
full significance of rhythm as a life activity. No such reference is 
made, however. In fact, the author makes no citation in the volume 
of any writings except his own, and refers to no writer by name, so far 
as I have observed, although there is occasional allusion to other 
theories. From the treatment of musical tones which makes them 
rhythms, and makes their harmony depend upon coincidences of 
rhythms, I think most psychologists would completely dissent. Psy- 
chological analysis seems here to be sacrificed to a theory. 

The book is certainly to be characterized as a highly important and 
valuable contribution to the scientific treatment of esthetics. It should 
do much to lift the study out of the region of vagueness into the light 
of clear and definite method. The second volume, which the author 
hopes to present soon, is to treat zsthetic contemplation, especially of 
the work of art, and to give an introduction to the theory of the par- 
ticular arts, so far as this has not been given in the present volume. 

James H. Turts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Ethik : eine Untersuchung der Tatsachen und Gesetze des sittlichen 
Lebens. Von WitHetm Wunpt. Dritte umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Zwei Bande. Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1903.— 
pp. X, 523; Vi, 409. 

‘« The third edition of this work is in many places entirely rewritten, 
in others supplemented by additions. Least material are these altera- 
tions in the First Part. Aside from the consideration given to the 
more important recent literature in the history of religion and the 
history of custom, I have here confined myself to working out more 
clearly the views as to the relation of myth, religion, and custom to 
each other and to the development of the moral life. The Second 
Part is almost completely rewritten. It appeared to me desirable to 
change this part from a history of philosophical ethics, which it 
essentially was before, rather into an actual history of moral views of 
life, and accordingly above all to trace the relations of philosophical 
systems to contemporaneous culture-movements. In the Third Part 
the doctrine of the will has been revised in conformity to the advances 
of recent years and to the partial change in my own views on this sub- 
ject. Consequently the discussions of moral motives, ends, and norms 
have undergone numerous alterations. In the last part, finally, I have 
endeavored to substitute for the merely general hints, given in the 
previous editions, on the practical questions of the moral life, more 
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detailed and definite discussions. If knowledge of the truth is the goal 
of every scientific work, whatever sphere it may belong to, then for 
the ethicist, if he is to do justice to his subject, this aspiration is natu- 
rally combined before all with the duty of truth to himself and of 
unreserved frankness in the expression of his convictions. I have 
earnestly tried, especially in the discussions of the religious and social 
problem, to fulfill this duty’’ (I, p. vi). This ‘‘ Preface to the Third 
Edition ’’ gives an accurate Statement of the relation of this edition to 
the preceding ones. 

The First Part of the work, therefore, retains all that has been char- 
acteristic of this division of the book. We find here the same defi- 
nition of religion. ‘* A// ideas and feelings are religious, which refer 
to an ideal existence, an existence that fully corresponds to the wishes 
and requirements of the human mind’’ (1, p. 50, Eng. translation of 
the 2d edition, I, p. 59). It is easy to see how with this definition 
of religion there should be such an intimate relation between religion 
and morality as is contended for in this book. The two would be to 
a large extent identical. But surely the definition is both too broad 
and too narrow. It would give a religious character to all utopian 
fancies, while it confessedly excludes fetichism and spiritism from the 
realm of religious phenomena ! 

Again, we find it still maintained that ‘‘in the great majority of 
cases, religious ideas appear to constitute the primary sources from 
which custom has been derived”’ (I, p. 113; English translation of 
the 2d edition, I, p. 134). This seems a strange statement when for 
Wundt what differentiates custom from usage is the obligatoriness of 
the former. Surely in civilized countries a very large part of the 
current customs, that is, of obligatory usages, can be traced back to 
sources that have no religious significance. The wearing of trousers 
by us men is about as obligatory as the giving of tips. Wundt con- 
siders the latter a custom with a religious origin. The former is by 
implication merely a usage, for it does not have a religious origin. 
At least it would be interesting to have Wundt give us the religious 
history of culottism. 

But while there may be many objections raised to the details pre- 
sented in this part of Wundt’s work, it remains true that we have here 
one of the most valuable discussions to be found anywhere of the facts 
of the moral life. 

The Second Part, which deals with the development of moral views 
of the world, is the one which will attract the most attention to this 
edition. Those acquainted with the former editions of the Z7hrk have 
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probably felt that the Second Part was most unsatisfactory. Neither 
the beginner nor the advanced student could get from it what he 
needed. In this edition, however, the Second Part becomes of the 
greatest value both to the specialist and to the general reader. This 
change of value is brought about by changing the subject-matter 
treated. As the Preface says, we have here no longer a history of 
ethical systems but a history of moral views of life and a statement of 
the connection of these views with the contemporary movements of 
culture. The result is that the student finds here an invaluable help 
toward the understanding of the historical situations that gave rise to 
different ethical theories. This is especially true of the second and 
third chapters, dealing with the Christian and the modern moral 
theories. 

In treating of ancient moral theories, Professor Wundt seems to lay 
too much stress on the social solidarity of Greek life, while as a matter 
of fact the Greek was of all men the most individualistic. It is true 
that for the Greek the political side of life was all-important. His 
activity was a social activity ; and yet for all that he wasa transcendent 
egoist. Society was for him rather a means than an end. The 
sophists, therefore, were probably truer exponents of the Greek point 
of view than were Socrates and Plato. At any rate, it would be hard 
to see how the selfish Greek could have found his views of life truly 
reflected in Plato’s Repudiic. In Aristotle we meet with what is 
perhaps a truer representation of the Greek attitude. Here we see 
man regarded as indeed a political animal, but in spite of this fact we 
have in the Vicomachean Ethics a predominantly individualistic theory 
of morality. Aristotle’s ideal man was one who of course lived a social 
life, but also one whose aspirations were decidedly self-centered. De- 
votion to the state or to humanity was not one of the virtues discussed 
in this treatise on ethics. 

The chapter on the Christian view of the world and the changes it 
underwent is a masterpiece of clearness and conciseness. The life- 
ideal of primitive Christianity is presented as differing radically from 
that of modern Christianity. Here Professor Wundt follows the lead- 
ing historians of this great movement, who decline to take the words 
of Jesus in the metaphorical sense that orthodoxy gives them. This 
view has been made familiar to the English reader by the translations 
of Tolstoy’s religious works. ‘‘ One can well agree with Leo Tolstoy 
in regarding those wonderful chapters of the Gospel of Matthew, 
in which Jesus preaches with peculiar emphasis his doctrine to the 
assembled multitude, as the essential contents of this new life-ideal ; 
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and one can also admit that he is right — whether or not his concep- 
tion here and there is erroneous in detail—— when he says that these 
words must be taken just as they are written, literally, without arbi- 
trary re-interpretation’’ (p. 330). In this sermon on the mount 
Wundt sees no brand-new moral ideas. The Stoics had long ago al- 
ready praised love of neighbor, kindness without reference to recom- 
pense, helpfulness, and mercy without respect to persons, as the highest 
virtues. ‘‘In two respects, however, this primitive Christian ethics 
was a new, peculiar phenomenon. One was the unconditioned, ab- 
solute character of these moral commands, repudiating all exter- 
nal limitation. . . . This gives to primitive Christian morality that 
homely sublimity with which neither the dialectical subtilty of the 
Platonic Socrates nor the rhetorical pomp of the Stoics can compare. 
It gives to this morality, however, at the same time, the impression 
of an ideal of life which can arise and be approximately carried out 
only in a narrow community of like-minded men, and which, the 
moment the attempt is made to realize it in intercourse with the larger 
world outside, must lose its validity in face of the compelling power 
of reality. The second feature that distinguishes this ideal of life is 
that it is the immediate expression of a religious feeling that fills the 
whole man. That saying of Jesus to the scribe: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength: this is the first commandment. 
And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself (Mark 12, 30), —this saying throws a clear light on the over- 
flowing religious enthusiasm, in which thé love of God and the love of 
neighbor fuse into a single feeling of religious devotion ’’ (pp. 330- 
1). Ideals, however, can arise only where there is faith in the possi- 
bility of realizing them. Such faith in such ideals could never have 
grown up in the soil of mere moral demands, or even of a general be- 
lief in providence like that of the Stoics ; it could only have arisen on 
those confident hopes that filled the first Christians. These hopes 
centered in the Messianic idea. ‘‘ Without this firm faith in the com- 
ing Messiah, the ethics of primitive Christianity would never have been 
what it is: the life-ideal of a man who completely forgets himself 
in his devotion to humanity. But of course an ideal which owes its 
origin to the delusive phantoms of a highly developed need of happi- 
ness, cannot itself possibly remain free from the turbidities of its 
source. Over against the extremely intense moral force that is here 
operative there stands an extremely aggravated selfishness, an insati- 
able need of happiness which would infinitely enhance the pleasure of 
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life. However, just this is the psychological secret of human nature, 
which yet is no secret but is bound up with its most every-day weak- 
nesses and excellences, the secret that the good has the evil as its pre- 
supposition. This birth of the highest from the lowest, of the most 
exalted ideals from the vulgarest (gemeinsten) motives — from delusion 
and selfishness —this is no mysterious conflict of superhuman beings 
or of cosmic forces, as mythology and mysticism pictures it, but it is 
the work of an orderly psychological process, which is peculiar to the 
human consciousness from its simplest to its most developed activities. 
As the contrast of the feelings make sour every-day life tolerable, and, 
if luck will have it, pleasant, so it lends its help in the great crises of 
history to the new creations of the moral consciousness. It is the 
same principle of the heterogony of ends that, just because it is bound 
up with the most intimate nature of the psychic life, has met us al- 
ready at all the stages of religious and moral development, — it is the 
same principle which here, at this deeply significant crisis of spiritual 
history, meets us again with overwhelming power just because of the 
immense force of the contrasts which it binds together’’ (I, pp. 
2-3). 

The account Professor Wundt gives of the influence of Graeco- 
Roman culture upon Christianity follows that given by Harnack in 
his great work. ‘The general reader will find here an excellent suc- 
cinct statement of the development of the Christian thought and prac- 
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tice through this formative period of Catholic doctrine. 

The Christian middle ages are discussed in eighteen pages, and here 
again the impression left is clear and accurate. ‘The reader does not 
get the details of the ethical views propounded by the medizval 
thinkers, but he does obtain very clarifying statements of the general 
tendencies of the time, and of the spirit that pervaded these thinkers. 
The same holds true of the sections devoted to the Reformation and to 
the Renaissance. 

In the chapter on modern times, the general characterization of 
broad tendencies is curiously blended with more or less detailed ex- 
position of certain ethical systems. It would seem as if here Professor 
Wundt had lost somewhat of his fine sense of proportion. Thus, while 
he gives to Hegel only three pages of his work, he gives to Krause 
four and to Schleiermacher nine pages. Comte gets a bare five, but 
Nietzsche gets almost ten. Leslie Stephen has a page, while Sidg- 
wick is dismissed in one line of a footnote. Butler, like Sidgwick, is 
relegated to a short footnote, and there we learn that before Paley’s 
time Butler advocated, somewhat more temperately than Paley, Paley’s 
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theological Utilitarianism! (I, p. 402). Green and Martineau are 
ignored. 

The discussion of Hume follows traditional lines. Hume’s sympa- 
thy has an egoistic basis, and his justice is also egoistic in origin (I, 
pp. 417-20), whereas Hume himself says, and italicises the saying, 
that ‘‘’¢is only from the selfishness and confin’d generosity of men, 
along with the scanty provision nature had made for his wants, that 
Justice derives its origin’’ ( Treatise, Selby-Bigge’s ed., p. 495). 

The account of Bentham’s views is evidently based on Dumont’s 
redaction of Bentham’s work, rather than on Bentham’s own /n/ro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation and on his Deontology. 

Spencer’s doctrine as to the relation between egoism and altruism 
seems to be taken from the eleventh chapter of the Dasa of Ethics, 
while the twelfth chapter, which supplements and to a certain extent 
offsets the preceding chapter, is left out of the reckoning. This is the 
only way in which one can account for the statement of Wundt that 
Spencer holds to the ‘‘ gradual development of altruism out of egoism ’’ 
(I, p. 495). The twelfth chapter of the Dafa begins with the state- 
ment that ‘‘ from the dawn of life, altruism has been no less essential 


than egoism.’’ ‘Though Spencer goes on to say that ‘‘ primarily it is 


dependent on egoism, yet secondarily egoism is dependent on it,”’ 
two pages further on he makes the flat assertion that ‘‘ self-sacrifice, 
then, is no less primordial than self-preservation.’’ It may be diffi- 
cult to get anything like consistency from Spencer on this point, but 
at any rate both sides of Spencer’s view should be stated even if the 
expositor cannot reconcile them. 

But in spite of these and other defects in the presentation of his- 
torical views, it may be said that fora general introduction to the 
history of ethics, not for an actual history of ethical theories, there is 
no other work to be named along with this. The reader can get from 
it a satisfactory conception of the intellectual atmosphere in which the 
individual ethical thinkers lived and worked, and which helped deter- 
mine their views. 

The limits of this review make it impossible to examine Parts III 
and IV of this treatise. The Preface quoted above fortunately makes 
it unnecessary. 

Two full indices, a Mamenverseichnis and a Sachregister, make it 
easy to use the volumes for consultation and reference. 

EVANDER BRADLEY McGILVARY. 


> 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
Deception and Reality. A. KIRSCHMANN. Am. J. Ps., XIV, 3-4, pp. 

24-41. 

The question : What is reality? is not a legitimate one; it is in itself 
a vicious circle. We are in the midst of realities and the question that 
confronts us is: Is there anything unreal and what is unreal? The notion 
that the senses deceive us is a mistaken one: the senses cannot deceive us, 
but our interpretation of what they give us is often incorrect. Certainty is 
confined to mathematical relations and to the actual, the present, content 
of consciousness. The perceptions in dreams, hallucinations, and optical 
illusions are as ‘real’ as those of ordinary life ; their ‘deception’ depends 
on the interpretation we put upon them. The reality of an impression 
obviously cannot be based on the reality of the object to which it is referred. 
We can have certain knowledge only about what takes place in our own 
consciousness, but there is an unlimited sphere of de/ief. Theterms ‘real’ 
and ‘reality’ are used ambiguously ; all states of consciousness are real, 
but there are different kinds of reality. A memory image is as real as a 
perception, but in a different sense. The term ‘ Realism’ is always mislead- 
ing ; for it suggests an opposite contrary to the real, and no such opposite is 
possible. But if you identify the real with the true, then the opposite of 
truth, lying, may be called unreal; but what is unreal here is still the 
meaning attributed to the action or words, and not the action or words as 
states of consciousness. The lie or untruth or unreal is never a matter of 
fact but a matter of interpretation. There can be nothing unreal but the 
product of a human lie, and hence nothing unreal without the will to pro- 
duce such by lying. If we should never lie, there would be no error. 
Even errors in a mathematical deduction reduce to statements that some- 
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thing is certain or necessary which is not so. Error is so universal because 
men are unwilling to admit the narrowness of their knowledge, and insist 
on substituting the agreeable for the true. Objectivity consists in adher- 
ence to subjective truth. On the ethical side, the only sound principle is to 
have no principles but to act according to the sense of truth. As for peda- 
gogy, we should have no positive ideals of education. The best method is 
negative and preventative,—the elimination of falsehood and error. This 
involves the cultivation of originality. Educationto perfect truthfulness is 
the only pedagogical ideal we can admit; the real may safely be left to 
nature. C. E. GALLOwAY. 


Die Grundlagen der modernen Physik und thre Bezichung zu den neuesten 
Ergebnissen der Forschung. W. Wien. Deutsche Revue, XXIX, 1, 
pp. 39-5lI. 

Physicists of the last generation were fully convinced that such scientific 
generalizations as the laws of the conservation of energy and the persistence 
of matter were ultimate and universally valid propositions. This point has 
become a matter of doubt, however, among scientists of the present, espe- 
cially as a result of the discovery of the Roentgen rays and the more recent 
discovery of the radio-active substances. Some of the emanations from 
these substances seem to be composed of particles whose mass cannot be 
more than one thousandth that of a hydrogen atom, and whose velocity is 
so great that the usual formula for kinetic energy (Z = }4/1I’*) seems not to 
hold. Already it has been suggested that the concept of electric charge 
can be substituted for that of mass, thus reducing mechanics to a branch 
of electromagnetism. For epistemology, these results are not less important 
than for science. They seem to show that our so-called laws of nature are 
merely pictures which we make to represent nature, and which depend on 
inner logical relationships as much as on external facts. They are not ulti- 
mate, but mere approximations to the truth which science is continually 


approaching. G. H. SABINE. 


De la verité: remarques logiques. A. NAVILLE. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 5, 

pp. 449-461. 

True and truth are used in many senses. The ordinary logical defini- 
tion, however, is the agreement of thought with its object, its resemblance 
to such object. ‘‘ The mind of the scientist should be a mirror of the 
world.’" To such a definition objection arises. Thought, since the 
‘object’ must itself be thought, can resemble only thought, not things. 
Even in the mental and moral realm, the objection holds good ; in the 
mind of the observer psychological states cannot be reproduced. Accord- 
ingly, there are two kinds of truth, relative and absolute, the former 
being the relation between object and perception, the latter that arising 


between perception and remembered image. The one is of sensation ; the 
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other of thought. Error in the former case consists in the observer not 
being in the most favorable circumstances for scrutiny. What, now, are 
the criteria of truth? Sigwart distinguishes two, — necessity and univer- 
sality. But these are not sufficient. Both in the physical and moral world 
one must add, ‘‘for the normal subject placed under normal conditions.’’ 
Still, this does not bring satisfaction. The normal impression of the 
normal person is frequently, as in case of a stick held under water appear- 


ing broken, at fault. 
ARTHUR J. TIETJE. 


Energetik, Mechanik, und Leben. E. VON HARTMANN. a & wa 
u. ph. Kr., CXXIV, 2, 128-154. 


Energetics in its fundamental laws embraces only net results and leaves 
the precise mode and duration of the physical process undetermined. In 
a qualitative energetics —to which the several modes of energy are ulti- 
mate — the defect is irremediable ; a non-qualitative energetics may remedy 
it by resort to molecular mechanics. If the constancy of energy in each 
axis of tri-dimensional space be granted, an adequate mechanical ener- 
getics is possible ; but this principle is derivable from that of the conserva- 
tion of energy, only on the supposition that all forces are energetic. There 
may, however, be non-energetic, uncentered forces, the lines of whose 
simultaneous manifestations do not meet in a point; which have no defi- 
nite position in space, so that potential energy has no meaning in connec- 
tion with them ; and which can never give rise to the appearance of matter. 
Non-energetic forces may be active in the turning of compound atoms or 
molecules, and in the displacement of the component parts of unstable 
chemical compounds. The assumption of such forces gives rise to an 
energetics that is adequate to the explanation of the phenomena of vital 
autonomy. The sole supremacy of mechanical laws is then restricted to 
inorganic nature ; in organic nature they form the necessary groundwork 
upon which vital autonomy plays. The question is raised as to the relation 
of organic evolution to the law of the deterioration of energy. Plasm- 
organisms could only arise when the temperature of the earth’s surface fell 
below the congealing point of albumen ; they will cease to exist when it 
sinks permanently below the freezing-point of water. The increasing 
habitability of the earth is followed by a higher and higher biological evo- 
lution. The lowest organisms are the first to come and the last to go, on 
1 man the faculty of organic 


account of their greater power of adaptation. | 
adaptation is least, and technical adaptation takes its place. Neither 
adaptation is without absolute limits. We may safely assume that as the 
conditions of life on the earth deteriorate, first the highest organisms, as 
soon as their improved arts cannot make good the loss of light and heat, 
will die out ; then the lower ; until finally the unicellular organisms will be 
left alone. The ‘increase of psychical values’ has thus its presumably 


certain limit. Even if other than plasm-organisms — as flame or silicon- 
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organisms — ever existed, they surely had their absolute limits also; and 
on the frozen earth that puts an end to plasm-organisms, no other kind will 
be physically possible. The possibility of life depends on three conditions : 
first, the absolute temperature ; second, the conversion of chemical energy 
into and out of other forms of energy; third, a certain difference in the 
temperature of the sun and that of the earth. It may be objected, that the 
operation of the law of the deterioration of energy is asymptotic ; but that 
means that within finite time it will pass the limits of possible life. What 
has been said presupposes the indefinite continuance of the physical laws 
involved. The possibility of the contrary supposition must not be lost 


sight of. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Ueber die Entwickelung des Begriffs der hiheren arithmologischen Gesets- 
missighkeit in Natur- und Geisteswissenschaften. W. G. ALEXEJEFF. 
V. f. w. Ph., XXVIII, 1, pp. 73-92. 

G. Teichmiiller first applied the mathematical concept of discontinuity 
(Unstetigkeit) to biology and sociology in his criticism of Darwinism in 
1877. He pointed out that continuity implied discreteness, and that, since 
plants and animals are not sums but products of factors having different 
functions, we must not expect to find their different forms connected by 
imperceptible changes. Alexander von Oettingen, in his Mora/statist&, 
has dwelt on the necessary correlation of the natural realm of necessity and 
the mental realm of freedom. N. W. Bugajew has recently shown the 
connection between mathematics and the modern science and philosophy. 
Quantitative changes may be independent or dependent, they may also be 
continuous or discontinuous ; this last distinction divides mathematics into 
the two fields of analysis and arithmology. Analysis has reached an ad- 
vanced stage of development in the differential and integral calculus ; but 
arithmology, because of its greater complication, has not been so fully 
worked out. By the aid of analysis, mechanics, astronomy, mathematical 
physics, and finally physical chemistry have developed, and our modern 
point of view is on the whole analytical. This method applied to biology, 
psychology, and sociology, has issued in the attempted exclusion of tele- 
ology from nature. But such attempts ignore the ethical, aesthetic, and 
religious aspirations natural to man. The higher, arithmological point of 
view must be taken, and this will not exclude individuality and freedom, 
since it does not demand absolute continuity and invariability of phenom- 
ena, and mechanical interdependence of functions. The author points 
out different applications of arithmology in the theory of numbers, enume- 
rative geometry, and the arithmization of algebraic functions. Modern 
chemistry, with its atomistic theory and periodic system, has abandoned the 
analytic tendency for the arithmological. The schematism of atomistic 
structure in chemistry, developed independently, is yet identical with the 


symbolic theory of algebraicinvariants. The universalism of analysis must 
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certainly yield to arithmological individualism in biology and sociology. 
Nekrassow shows that Quetelet, in his conception of the ‘ law of great num- 
bers,’ has disregarded the fact that an average applies only when the acci- 
dental phenomena of magnitude concerned are independent of one an- 
other. Since the law, however, yields verifiable results, a free teleological 
factor must be present, zso/ating human actions from one another. Hu- 
man needs, not necessities, are constant. The theory of probabilities 
promises us more light here; mathematics as a who/e must assist our 
speculation. EpMUND H. HOLLANDS. 


The Use and Abuse of Final Causes. G. E. UNDERHILL. Mind, 50, pp. 

220-241. 

Bacon's condemnation of final causes referred to the sciences of physics 
and chemistry, and threw no light on the significance of a teleological view 
in the biological sciences or in metaphysics. Spinoza regarded final causes 
as mere human illusions which sprang from a tendency to view the uni- 
verse from the standpoint of man’s convenience. Neither Spinoza nor 
Bacon had the biological conception of function as an end, but they were 
right in excluding the notion of final cause from mechanical explanations. 
Kant established the place of final causes in biology by drawing a distinc- 
tion between external ends, or final cause as utility, and internal ends, or 
the functions which an organism is adapted to fulfill, The conception of 
internal final cause is of great value to biology, and, like any other metho- 
dological assumption, is justified by its success. It leads to an assumption 
of general purposiveness in nature, and of external ends in the relation of 
organism to environment, both of which are to be tested by their success 
as working hypotheses. Such assumptions, however, are drawn from the 
analogy with means and ends in deliberate human actions, and do not 
mean that nature is an intelligent cause working for preconceived ends. 
As to the metaphysical significance of this demand for final causes in 
biology, Kant argued to a rational faith in an intelligent cause, God. 
Further, he conceived man as, in his moral nature, independent of natural 
causes, and able to set for himself independent ends. He regarded man 
in this aspect as the supreme end of nature. Natureis the means of moral 
discipline, whereby man develops that power of setting ends to himself which 
constitutes him the highest end. Moral necessity also demands a cause 
outside nature which shall determine nature to that end, and postulates 
God as a rational Being who is guided by the idea of an end and who uses 
nature as means to it. Modern philosophy can better estimate the value 
of the conception of final cause than Bacon or Spinoza or Kant, having 
seen its success in biology. Like other principles which have been suc- 
cessful in making the world intelligible, final cause is no mere illusory 
hypothesis, but a constituent element in nature. Its successful scientific 
application is a most important piece of evidence for the unity of the active 


principle at work in nature and in man. 
MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 
Binocular Vision and the Problem of Knowledge. J. H. Hystop. Am. 

J. Ps., XIV, 3-4, pp. 42-59. 

The phenomena of binocular vision threw a new light on the problem of 
space perception, which the speculations of Berkeley and Kant had left ina 
very unsettled state. Wheatstone showed that the perception of solidity is 
associated with the existence of disparate images. This solidity is not 
present in the retina, though we may say it is represented there. In short, 
we see what is not in the impression. There is an organic function for the 
perception of solidity in vision without having this quale present in the 
image. Tactual and muscular space may well become associated with the 
visual quale, but this involves no identification of the tactual and muscular 
quale with the visual. The interpretation of ‘experience,’ association, and 
‘motor’ phenomena, is indifferent to this conclusion. The phenomena of 
upright vision indicate that we see objects as they are without any identity 
between the image or impression and the object. That is to say, we may 
have objects of consciousness which are not ‘in’ consciousness, and per- 
ception may transcend the states and affections of the sensorium. This 
seems to establish the doctrine of realism in the problem of knowledge. 
But this discrepancy between the percept and impression is evidence that 
the quale is a purely mental construction, and it may be argued that 
therefore the entire percept is a construction of the mind. It remains true, 
however, that the ideal construction may correctly represent an objective 
fact, though it has a purely subjective genesis not inthe impression. In the 
tendency of individuals to adjust themselves to their environment, we find 
evidence of a capacity of ideal action which would represent correctly the 
nature of objective reality ; and, in the case of upright vision, the act of 
perception reports the objective fact and not the subjective. 

C. E. GALLoway. 


The Status of the Subconscious. J. JAstTRoOw. Am. J. Ps., XIV, 3-4, pp. 

79-89. 

The subconscious presents itself in two aspects: as a subliminal activity 
which might be consciously recognized, and as an organized aggregate of 
such activities. The problem begins with subconscious sensations and the 
stimuli necessary to arouse them. The psychophysical process accompany- 
ing the existence of the imperceptible sensations is probably different only 
in degree from that which accompanies the perceptible. Thus there is no 
arbitrary boundary between the conscious and the subconscious, and the 
imperceptible impressions influence the behavior of consciousness. The 
activity of mind is broader than the account of it given by direct percep- 
tion, and the meaning of the term ‘ consciousness" should be extended to 
cover the subconscious forms of psychical activity. The subvoluntary ele- 


ments, which are real and typical factors of conduct, we refer to ‘autom- 
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atism’ and ‘habit.’ This does not fully explain them but shows where 
an explanation must be sought. If we could explain memory and sensory 
and motor habit, the problem would be solved. Psychology is as inti- 
mately concerned with the subconscious as with the conscious, and all men- 
tal activities must be interpreted with reference to both phases of the psychic 
life. C. E. GALLoway. 


La conception générale de l’ association des idées et les données de l’ expéri- 
ence. H. Préron. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 5, pp. 493-517. 


The current theory of the association of ideas has never been ade- 
quately refuted ; experiment alone can truly reveal its fallacies. These are 
mainly four. To say that an idea always or even usually evokes a simple 
idea is false ; frequently in the course of experiments the ideas evoked, espe- 
cially in the case of introspective subjects, were highly complex and remote. 
Different persons, moreover, responded to the same inductive word with 
different associations (occasionally, as with a mentally idle invalid, with 
unintelligible ones, ¢. g., philosophy — to sing, butter — to sleep, teeth — 
table) ; similarly, the same subjects, at different periods, and among dif- 
ferent surroundings, answered with widely different associations. In the 
third place, hesitation, not merely at ambiguous inductive terms, such as 
goutte, but at very ordinary definite ones, such as /wmée, was visible ; in 
the last-mentioned instance the mind of the subject halted between pipe, 
cannon, chimney. Finally, the existence in the hypothetical idea-chain 
of gaps and reversions incontestably disproved the current theory. Nega- 
tively, then, the experiments have established that there is no fixed chain 
growing link by link; associations follow habits of mind, occupations, 
interests, sometimes nothing at all. Positively, results were not so good. 
Evidently for association of ideas ‘ attraction of ideas’ should be substi- 
tuted. The inductive term, ‘‘radiating,'’ attaches itself to a system, and 
to that part of a system determined by the personal equation, time of life, 
environment, etc. Of the laws governing this ‘attraction,’ little can be 
said as yet. Quantitatively, ‘‘the value of attractions will be propor- 
tionate to the number and to the convergence of directions of various 
forces.’" Qualitatively, ‘‘two states that have already coexisted in con- 
sciousness so as to form two parts of the same systematic group, will tend 
to attract each other, thus establishing an analogous group, the strength of 
attraction varying as the coherence of the first group, and as the number 
of times the ideas have appeared united in the same system,”’ 

ARTHUR J. TIETJE. 


Psychology on the ‘New Thought’ Movement. Joun H,. NoBie. The 
Monist, XIV, 3, pp. 409-426. 
In this article the author gives, without criticism, an account of the dis- 
cussion of the ‘New Thought’ movement in Professor James's Varieties 
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of Religious Experience. This movement is regarded by Professor James 
as belonging to the general tendency toward ‘ healthy-mindedness,’ or a 
deliberately adopted attitude of optimism, which, in his opinion, is psy- 
chologically reasonable. The rapid spread of the ‘New Thought’ among 
the American people is due chiefly to its practical appeal. Its speculative 
side, which is the aspect of interest to psychology, rests on the same basis 
as does all religious experience, —the existence of a dual nature in man. 
All religions agree in the belief in a higher or spiritual nature in man, 
which is in direct relation toa Divine Order, and in the possibility of escape 
from evil by habitually living in harmony with this higher nature. The 
relation of the ‘New Thought’ to modern psychology is found in the 
identification of this higher nature with the subliminal consciousness. By 
relaxation, which is a practical recognition of the union of the higher self 
with the Universal Mind, the ‘New Thought’ asserts that it is possible 
to obtain divine help, and to gain a revelation of truth transcending 
ordinary knowledge. As a religious practice, this is not new, but is similar 
to ‘conversion’ and to various phenomena of mysticism found thoughout 
religious history. Psychologically, relaxation means a shift of the center 
of the field of consciousness, which allows subliminal processes, hitherto 
inhibited, to cross the threshold. An analogous experience is the recovery 
of a forgotten name, when the direct effort to recall it is relaxed. This 
attitude of relaxation, even if admitted to’ be merely a subjective condition, 
has marked effects upon action and endurance, and must hence be 
regarded as an important biological function. But while psychology 
affirms the existence of a subliminal consciousness, and emphasizes its 
importance as a factor in experience, it offers neither proof nor disproof of 


its relation to a Divine consciousness. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


ETHICS AND A:STHETICS. 
La science positive de la morale. G,. CANTECOR. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 3, pp. 

225-241; 4, pp. 368-392. 

The title of this article suggests one of the most interesting of recent 
movements, as represented by MM. Lévy-Bruhl, Durkheim, Wundt, 
Bouglé, and Simmel. According to the first of these, morality is a politica! 
or pedagogical art, its object being society or the individual. But really 
this presupposes the true morality of which an accountis to be given. Con- 
flicting ends necessitate choice, and this, in turn, deliberation, a hierarchy 
of goods, a criterion of ends, and moral formulz. The criterion is the 
concept of the swummum bonum, the formule are the moral laws. Erro- 
neous moral theory no more destroys obligation than an erroneous theory of 
light alters the retinal sensation. Since reason and instinct may conflict, 
moral rules, to have any validity, must be based on the acknowledged 


authority of reason to arbitrate in conduct. Traditional morality has only 
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the appearance of real existence. All the moralists of a given age give 
practically the same precepts, yet the precepts of one age are not those of 
another. Even if the moral idea could be determined speculatively, this 
would not prove the resulting conception to be either practically applicable 
or obligatory ; abstract reason is as incapable of producing the form as the 
matter of morality. It is not abstract man, but men, to whom morality 
applies. Modern moral theory ascertains rather than constructs. Duty 
is only an abstraction, not a ‘fact of reason’ ; theory and logic do not 
confer the character of reality or of obligation, any more than they alter 
the situation of an object or act. Moral laws are imposed upon individuals 
by the material and moral sanction of society. It is this sanction and not 
reason which gives birth to obligation. Thus an action is not obligatory 
because good, but good because obligatory. Duty is imposed by custom 
and social inertia. Tendency is not reason, yet psychology shows the 
former to be the source of action. The deliberative consciousness is con- 
cerned with means ; from it we learn, not what we must reasonably wish, 
but how to fulfill our (possibly irrational) inclinations, The conclusion 
that reason imposes an ideal upon us is falsely reached by arguing that we 
first desire a thing because it is beautiful, and then think it is beautiful 
because of the intensity of our desire. The scientific analysis of morality 
originated in German historicism and French positivism, in the absorption 
of the individual in society, and in the historical study of his rights. An 
intellectual and a social factor are here involved. 
ANNIE D. MONTGOMERY. 


The Coming Scientific Morality. GEORGE GORE. The Monist, XIV, 3, 

PP- 355-377. 

Despite the apparent lack of relation between morality and the funda- 
mental principles of mechanical science, the only permanent basis for 
morality and guide for human conduct are to be found in the principles of 
universal motion and universal causation. Evidence has shown that all 
bodies are in a state of constant internal motion involving conversion of 
energy. In man, this conversion of energy, particularly in its relation to 
similar action in other human beings and throughout the environment 
generally, produces, through the medium of the nervous system, conscious- 
ness and the phenomena of morality. Thus man’s moral life is inexora- 
bly governed by material necessity, and the rate of human progress is as 
definitely fixed as the speed of the celestial bodies. Mind or soul is not a 
distinct entity, but is merely the collection of faculties termed conscious- 
ness, observation, comparison, etc. It is a species of life, which may in 
turn be defined as a kind of motion, viz., motion in organic structure. 
Wherever this exists, questions of morality arise. Moral and immoral 
acts are as much cases of cause and effect as is the motion of a steam- 
engine, and are apparently less certain only because more complex. Since 
all men act under compulsion, even in committing crime, they should not 
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be held entirely responsible for such acts. ‘Good’ is that which serves 
some useful purpose, not merely to mankind but to the universe. ‘ Evil’ 
is the unjustifiable infliction of pain or injury on sentient creatures. Pain 
in itself is not an evil, but is merely a sensation which is feared and dis- 
liked. The problem of evil, although complex, may be solved upon re- 
course to scientific principles. Viewed scientifically, the universe is seen to 
be perfect and to contain no evil. Pain, which is commonly called evil, 
may in every case ultimately be proved to be necessary to human welfare. 
This conclusion, would, if adopted and applied scientifically, relieve 
human suffering, for scientific knowledge is the greatest preventive of 


pain. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Saint-Simon, pére du positivisme. G. Dumas. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 2, pp. 

136-157; 3, pp. 263-287. 

There has been much controversy between the followers of Saint-Simon 
and the Comtists concerning the relation of Comte to Saint-Simon, the 
former holding that Comte was merely a disciple who had denied his mas- 
ter, the latter that Saint-Simon exercised no influence over the philosophy 
of Comte. The author takes the former position, and attempts to show 
that Saint-Simon had reached the general conception of Positivism before 
Comte, and that the relation of the two systems can be understood only 
in view of the personal relations of the twomen. Comte met Saint-Simon 
in 1817, shortly after his expulsion from the Ecole polytechnique. Attracted 
both by the personality of the older man and by the theories which Saint- 
Simon held even at that time, Comte fell under his influence and soon be- 
came his secretary and collaborator, a position which he occupied until 1825. 
Various letters written by Comte during this period not only attest his great 
admiration and friendship for Saint-Simon, but also acknowledge the 
latter's influence. During these years he wrote under his master's direc- 
tion the third volume of Z'industrie, and aided in the production of Za 
politique and L'organisation. At the same time Comte also conceived 
and partly carried out a work whose aim was to systematize, according to 
Positive methods, all the sciences, including those of mind and society. 
While Saint-Simon’s ignorance of the special sciences precluded the pos- 
sibility of his influence on the details of this work, yet his general concep- 
tion of a synthesis of the human sciences, which he had held as early as 
1808, was undoubtedly known to Comte. For five years Comte published 
all his writings under the patronage of Saint-Simon, not even demanding 
the appearance of his name in connection with that of his master. In 
1822 he refused to continue this. Instead of accepting Comte’s refusal, 
Saint-Simon delayed the appearance of a part of Le catechisme ; and, when 
he finally published it, incorporated in it some work of Comte's without 
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recognition of his independent authorship. The breach between them was 
now complete, and from this time Comte’s personal attitude toward Saint- 
Simon changed entirely. In letters written after this time, Comte speaks 
in the most slighting terms of his former master, and even denies abso- 
lutely that Saint-Simon had influenced his thought. The second article is 
devoted to a comparison of the systems of Saint-Simon and Comte. The 
end which Comte proposed to himself was the establishment of a unity of 
thought and feeling such as had been destroyed in the overthrow of the 
power of Catholicism. This he believed could only be accomplished by 
hastening the necessary course of human progress from the theological and 
metaphysical stages to the final positive stage. To this end, he attempted 
first a synthesis of all human knowledge in a hierarchy of sciences culmi- 
nating in sociology. His next aim was the organization of separate 
spiritual and temporal powers. The spiritual organization he hoped to 
achieve through the establishment of the religion of Humanity, which was 
modelled in form and ceremonial on Catholicism. A central industrial 
power, organized under a system of district administration, was to control the 
economic life of Europe, and eventually that of the world. Toward the 
end of Comte’s life, the influence of Clotilde de Vaux gave his thought a 
more mystical and religious character, and led to a greater insistence on 
the love and worship of humanity. The central aim of Saint-Simon was 
to put an end to the moral confusion, prevalent since the decline of theo- 
logical beliefs, by organizing a new spiritual power. This he proposed to 
attain by a council of scholars called the Council of Newton, which should 
represent God upon earth, and divide Europe into districts for the adminis- 
tration of the new religion. Healso believed it was necessary to construct 
a synthesis of human knowledge. At first he attempted this by tracing all 
phenomena, including those of life and society, to the law of gravitation, 
although he had realized the impossibility of this before his meeting with 
Comte. Like Comte, he believed that all knowledge must pass through 
two earlier stages to the final positive stage, and that the extension of the 
positive method to the science of man must precede other forms of progress. 
He approached Comte also in the incorporation in his new religion of the 
moral and social philosophy of Catholicism. He also proposed the 
organization of industry as a separate temporal power, which should be 
united to science as feudalism had been related to theological power. A 
further similarity to Comte is found in the emphasis placed by Saint-Simon 
in his later years on the religious sentiment, which he defined as love for 
humanity. From this examination of the theories of the two men, as well 
as from the facts of their personal relations, it seems impossible to deny 
that Comte, although he developed Positivism in a way impossible to 
Saint-Simon, nevertheless owed all his chief conceptions to the latter. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 
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Professor Bain's Philosophy. Wiutiam L. Davipson. Mind, 50, pp. 

161-179. 

Professor Bain’s philosophy is a study of experience from the point of 
view of scientific psychology rather than of metaphysics. In his analysis 
and description of mental processes he started psychology on new lines of 
research by his strict use of the physiological method. He recognized three 
native capacities as the basis of acquisition. First, he assumed the spon- 
taneity of the nervous system, producing random movements. These would 
be afterwards avoided or sought for, as they produced pain or pleasure. 
Secondly, he recognized the instincts asa class of native and useful endow- 
ments which become ‘‘ primordial elements*’ in education. This is owing 
to the law of self-conservation, viz., ‘that states of pleasure are connected 
with an increase, and states of pain with an abatement of some, or all, of the 
vital functions.’ Finally, the mind has active powers of retention and dis- 
crimination in regard to sense-presentations. This activity of the mind 
leads to a statement of the law of relativity, so important in Professor 
Bain's system, viz., ‘an object has no meaning without a subject, a subject 
none without an object.’ The structure of the intellect is built up from the 
three elements mentioned above, by association. Professor Bain’s use of 
the principle of association in explaining mind thoroughly did away with 
the treatment of it as composed of separate ‘faculties.’ In explaining 
the higher instincts he recognized the influence of heredity. Professor Bain 
attempted no strict classification of the emotions, but he made use of the 
physiological method of description. The will arises in the control of spon- 
taneous random movements, under motives of pleasure and pain. Its 
growth from this primitive beginning is explained on the principle of asso- 
ciation. The problem of the will’s freedom Professor Bain regarded as a 
metaphysical puzzle of small importance. In ethics, Professor Bain was a 
utilitarian, but was peculiar in advocating the existence of disinterested- 
ness in man uncontrolled by the ultimate tests of pleasure and pain. The 
moral sense he believed to be a unique emotion, developed only under the 
influence of education and authority. Conscience, in his system, was 
derivative and analyzable, but none the less valuable ethically for that. 
Idealistic ethics he thought visionary. His philosophy was practical, 
especially in its application to education. For the purpose of stimulating 
philosophical research in Great Britain he established ind, and made it 
a success, It is striking testimony to his influence that much of his psy- 
chology has passed into the commonplaces of the science. 

MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


L’ année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILLon: Trei- 


ziéme année, 1902: Paris, Félix, Alcan, 1903.— pp. 308. 


Besides the customary summary of the French philosophical literature 
of the year, with which its distinguished editor has enriched the review, 
this number contains four contributions, each possessing a peculiar interest. 
M. Pillon treats of Bayle’s critique of the metaphysical attributes of God, 
infinity and unity, and sets forth his own views of these attributes. M. 
Hamelin discusses reasoning by analogy, taking particular account of the 
definitions of analogical reasoning proposed by Kant, Cournot, Mill, and 
Rabier, and arriving at his own conception in the course of a careful criti- 
cism. M,. Dauriac presents a study on the conception of the Absolute in 
immanent metaphysics, criticising the main theses of the successors of 
Kant, founded on the distinction between phenomenon and noumenon, 
M. Victor Brochard, finally, has here given a most admirable essay on 
Plato's Laws and the theory of Ideas, to which we shall address our 
particular attention, because of its intrinsic value and its especial interest 
at this time as marking the reaction against views but recently greeted 
with much enthusiasm. 

Lutoslawski’s Zhe Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, which was 
received upon its publication with so much favor even by scholars of 
distinction, is now rather tardily provoking a growing protest. The deluge 
of Platonic literature, written largely by those whose knowledge of Plato is 
limited and whose interpretation is of the piece-meal, literal-minded kind, 
invited the production of such a summary as Lutoslawski offered. But it 
was hardly to be expected that men who read Plato's thought rather than 
his language, and grasped the logic of the exposition of his doctrine, should 
long postpone the inevitable reply. Among the scholars who may lay just 
claim to an understanding of Plato, M. Victor Brochard is deserving of 
honorable mention. 

The main thesis of Lutoslawski is that Plato in his latest works aban- 
doned the realism of the theory of Ideas, and adopted a conceptualism 
essentially anticipating Descartes and Kant. Indeed, according to Lutos- 
lawski, it would perhaps be fair to say that Plato's ‘‘ real object is to elim- 
inate the self-existent Idea altogether,"’ as Professor Shorey expresses it 
(The Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 33, n. 216). Against this thesis, M. 
Brochard directs his attack, showing that the Platonic dialectic and the 
doctrine of Ideas are distinctly assumed in Plato’s latest work, the Laws. 

M. Brochard begins by clearly characterizing the aim and scope of the 
Laws, showing that these, as well as the personality of Clinias and Megil- 
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lus, the interlocutors of the Athenian stranger (compare Shorey, Zhe Unity 
of Plato's Thought, p. 87), exclude metaphysical problems (pp. 5 ff.), and 
that, when Plato chances to touch upon a fundamental question (as, ¢. ¢., 
859 B ff.), he does it, so to speak, in self-defence (p. 8 ff.). M. Broch- 
ard then proceeds to consider in detail the following passages : 668 C ff.; 
859 B ff.; 892 D ff.; 818 B ff.; and the close of Book xii. 

The reference to dialectic at 965 B ff. is unmistakable (compare also 
Shorey, zdzd., pp. 86 ff. and no. 662), if one bears in mind the similar 
instructions of the Refudi/ic and the words of Plato in Afeno 74 A and 
Protagoras 329 C. Indeed, the manifest relation of the Laws to the 
Republic as a whole is in itself conclusive ; for Plato, in his later treatise 
on legislation, does not retract the earlier theory, but merely endeavors to 
adapt it to the frailties of human mind and character. 

M. Brochard also calls attention (p. 15, note) to the inconsistency of 
Lutoslawski in regarding the Ideas now as conceptions of the human 
understanding and now as thoughts of God, justly remarking that the 
latter view first appears among the Neo-Platonists. The attempt to repre- 
sent Plato rather than Aristotle as the originator of the science of logic is 
likewise properly rejected (pp. 16 ff.). 

The author suggests a classification of the dialogues of Plato in three 
groups (p. 16): the first deals with the Ideas, or, if you please, the problem 
of Being ; the second has to do with the problem of Participation ; the 
third, with that of Becoming. No effort is made to elaborate the sugges- 
tion, but it needs only to be stated to be accepted, however much difficulty 
may be met in the assignment of particular dialogues to these groups. I 
prefer to state the same view somewhat differently. In his first period, 
Plato was concerned with the Socratic quest of the Idea, as of something 
fixed and stable, in opposition to the teachings of the flowing philosophy, 
whether in logic, in psychology and ethics, or in metaphysics; in the 
second, he endeavored to relate the Ideas to each other and to establish 
a modus vivendi between them ; in the third and last, he made an heroic 
effort to mediate the Ideas to the world of sensuous reality, whether in 
ethics (Republic, Philebus, Laws ) or in matters physical ( 7imeus). 

M. Brochard concludes his essay with these words: ‘‘ Tout ce que nous 
nous sommes proposé dans le présent travail, c’est de montrer que, dans sa 
vieillesse, Platon n'a pas désavoué les doctrines de son Age mir; il est 
demeuré fidéle 4 lui-méme. On pourrait faire le méme travail pour les 
dialogues de la méme période, pour le Zimée et le Philébe notamment. La 
conclusion serait la méme et on retrouverait ainsi, d'un bout a l'autre de 
I’ ceuvre de Platon, cette unité que le philosophe cherchait en toutes choses, 
qu'il considérait comme le principe de toute perfection et qu'il ne séparait 
pas du bien lui-méme.’’ What M. Brochard here says might be done was 
indeed being done, even as he wrote, by Professor Shorey in his splendid 
study entitled Zhe Unity of Plato's Thought, to which occasional reference 
was made above. These two essays, appearing together, admirably 
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supplement each other, and give us ground for the hope that Plato will 
soon be restored to us with a deeper and fuller appreciation of the essential 


harmony of his central doctrines at all periods of his thinking. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 


IowA COLLEGE, GRINNELI 


Gesammelte Aufsitze sur Philosophie und Lebensanschauung. Von 
RupDoLF Evcken. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 
1903. —pp. 242. 


This collection of essays by Professor Eucken is divided into two main 
parts. The first group deals with morals and views of life, the second with 
problems of religion and of its philosophy. The first group is again divided 
into essays that deal with general questions, and essays that concern 
personalities. 

The first essay in the first group is entitled ‘‘ A Vindication of Morals."’ 
Professor Eucken shows the great influence that moral ideas have exerted 
in history, selecting the cases of Plato, the Stoics, primitive Christianity, the 
Reformation, and Kant, as illustrations of the concomitance of an emphasis 
on moral ideas with a deepening of spiritual insight. On this historical 
basis, the author argues for the creative spirit-freeing power of moral ideas, 
and points out the need, in the face of the present tendency to reduce 
morals to social custom, of a renewed emphasis on those inner and spiritual 
tendencies in the individual life to which morality bears witness. In the 
next two essays, on ‘‘The Moral Impulses in the Life of the Present’’ 
and on ‘‘ The Inner Movement of Modern Life,’’ the failure of social cus- 
tom and public opinion to furnish adequate guidance for the higher life is 
further insisted upon, and the present divorce between the soul of civilized 
man and the complex mechanism of his outer life and work is made the 
ground for a demand for the earnest search and discovery in man of a 
spiritual world, which is more than merely human, and which will heal the 
breach between the spirit and the outer labors of our civilization. In the 
fourth essay, ‘‘ A Speech in Celebration of the New Century,’’ delivered at 
Jena, Professor Eucken connects, in a very interesting manner, the ideas 
and problems brought out in the previous essays with the history and present 
duty and destiny of the University of Jena as a center of humane and spir- 
itual culture. The fifth and last essay in the first section is an argument 
for the preservation of Finnish nationality from the significance of small 
nations as embodiments of historical and spiritual individualites. 

In section B, ‘* Relating to Personalities,’’ the essays of most general in- 
terest are on ‘‘ Aristotle’s Judgment on Man,’’ ‘‘ Goethe and Philosophy,”’ 
and ‘‘Fichte and the Problems of our Time.’’ In the latter essay the 
author shows very forcibly and clearly the pertinency of the elder Fichte’s 
doctrine to the moral and spiritual problems sketched in the first section, 
and the saving value of his ethical philosophy of nationality in the face of 


present tendencies towards a materialistic and chauvinistic conception of 
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German nationality. Fichte’s teaching is needed as a corrective to the 
emphasis on outward achievement as the test of national greatness and 
progress. The essay on Goethe is of very unusual interest. Professor 
Eucken gives in the brief compass of twenty-one pages a full and forceful 
presentation of Goethe's Weltanschauung. He shows that Goethe, al- 
though temperamentally hostile to the technical apparatus and procedure 
of school philosophy, yet had a very distinctive and well-knit view in 
which the stock oppositions of wor/d and “fe, inner and outer, time and 
eternity, etc., are overcome. He finds Goethe's significance for the present 
in his synthesis of freedom and truth, his emphasis on the inner and spir- 
itual life as the essence of the real universe. The last essay in this section, 
‘*In Memory of Carl Steffensen,’’ gives an interesting sketch of the person- 
ality and work of an able and profound thinker scarcely known even by 
name, I suppose, to English-speaking students of philosophy. 

In the second main division of the book, ‘‘ On the Problems of Religion 
and of the Philosophy of Religion,’’ Professor Eucken presents some of the 
ideas already embodied in fuller form in his Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion. 
He argues strongly for the need and affinity of the modern soul, which 
cannot be satisfied by the mere mechanism of science and civilization, for 
that realm of independent, world-transcending spiritual life which is the 
essence of religion. There is also an interesting analysis of Pierre Bayle 
as sceptic. 

The work closes with an appendix on the improvement of instruction in 
philosophy. American teachers will be interested in the author's demand 
for the institution in German universities of reading courses in classical 
author's, ¢. g., Plato, Aristotle, and Kant, etc. 

J. A. LerGuTon. 

Hopart COLLEGE. 


Les limites du connaissable: La vie et les phénoménes naturels. Par FELIX 


Le DantTec. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 238. 
3 PI . 


This book derives its sub-title from the first and most extended of six 
related essays. There is, however, an introduction devoted to Lamarck's 
Philosophie zoologigue. Dantec makes a plea for more adequate recog- 
nition of Lamarck’s great contribution to the theory of evolution. He 
estimates the value of the Lamarckian views concerning gradations of 
species, spontaneous generation, transformation of species; also of the 
denial of disappearance of species, and of catastrophes ; and, finally, of the 
factors of evolution, use and disuse, inheritance of acquired character- 
istics, function creating structure, and influence of environment. Lamarck 
regards life as a natural phenomenon. 

Dantec’s essay on the place of life among natural phenomena falls into 
two parts. In the first chapter, ‘‘ An Objective Study of Phenomena,’’ he 
takes the following position. Rest is an illusion. All matter, as far as we 
know it, is in motion. But this motion may be molecular ( Aarticu/aire) or 
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molar. The different conduct of a very small, and of a larger quantity of 
water, when poured on a horizontal polished surface, is taken as a proof of 
molecular structure. Molecular movement is the cause of those phenom- 
ena which have been attributed to physical forces. These latter are 
merely anthropological concepts. Chemical reactions are molecular cata- 
clysms after which the movement of atoms goes on unnoticed as before. 
The erroneous idea of action at a distance has lent support to vitalism. 
Etner, though imponderable, is material. There is no experimental proof 
of freedom. Animals are transformers, not creators, of motion. Life need 
not be referred to an immaterial principle. The common characteristic of 
living beings is assimilation, which belongs to the chemical order of phe- 
nomena. It differs from other varieties of chemical reaction by recon- 
structing a more considerable quantity of molecules of the same kind. 
Assimilation is itself the source of the molar movement in consequence of 
which it can continue, It is, moreover, the source of specific cellular 
form and of the phenomena of heredity and sex. In short, all the organic 
manifestations are ultimately derived from assimilation. A modification 
of the properties of an organism is a modification of its constituent mole- 
cules ; that is to say, organic evolution is a phenomenon of the chemical 
order, 

The second chapter is ‘‘ A Study of the Knowledge of Living Beings.’’ 
Che author generously devotes three pages to a discussion concerning the 
nature of knowledge. According to a possible view, a mind atom is indis- 
solubly attached to each material atom. He does not insist on the validity 
of this hypothesis, but apparently considers it quite good enough for ‘‘ the 
lovers of immaterial principles.’’ A living being can know only those 
movements which directly or indirectly influence its chemical reactions. 
This knowledge is limited by the extent of ether vibrations, and by the 
atom, which we call unchangeable because we cannot know what occurs 
within it. We have restricted the term form to vision ; but there is, prob- 
ably, also an auditory and an olfactory form. 

The second division of the book is a criticism of Grasset’s Les limites de 
la biologie. The third division is a review of Marcel Hébert’s Le dernizre 
idole. Hébert correctly rejected the concept of a personal God, but wrongly 
substituted the idea of an impersonal divinity striving toward the better. 
The fourth essay, entitled ‘‘ The Retrograde Movement in Biology,’’ is an 
objection to Paul Vignon's theory of a central cause in the living being. 
‘‘Evolution and the Apologists’’ is an answer to Bruneti¢re’s Les motifs 
d'espérer. The last essay demonstrates that certain knowledge of the 
future is impossible. The work is concluded by three appendices dealing 
respectively with Darwin, The Maturation of the Egg, and Heredity. 

N. E. TRUMAN. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SoUTH DAKOTA, 
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La philosophie en Amérique depuis les origines jusgu'a nos jours (1607- 
1900): Essai Historique. Par L. VAN BECELAERE, O.P. New York, 
The Eclectic Publishing Co., 1904. — pp. xvii, 180. 

It is an interesting circumstance that the first extended survey of phi- 
losophy in the United States should have been written by a scholar of 
foreign origin and a minister of religion in a communion whose tenets did 
not appeal to the early American thinkers, whose attention to speculative 
questions was so largely motived by their theological aims. In its first 
form the present treatise was published as a series of articles during the 
years 1902-1903 in the Revue Thomiste of Paris. Since their original issue 
the author has ‘‘ worked over, revised, and completed’’ his papers, until 
now he has woven them into a connected account of American philosoph- 
ical thinking from its beginnings down to the present time. In the prose- 
cution of this task, Father van Becelaere has enjoyed the sympathy and 
counsel of a number of American scholars in the philosophical field, — 
Harris, Royce, Hall, Curtis, Creighton, Duncan, Cattell, and others, and 
his own treatise is happily brought to the notice of students in the felicitous 
Introduction in which Professor Royce has at once characterized. in outline 
the spirit of American thinking and expressed his discriminating commen- 
dation of the historical essay which follows. Father van Becelaere has 
also been at pains to acquaint himself with the briefer descriptions of 
American philosophy which have from time to time been printed in the dif- 
ferent histories of philosophy (by ex-President Porter, for example, in the 
American translation of Ueberweg, and Professor Curtis in the later edi- 
tions of Ueberweg-Heinze), or in the reviews (¢. g., by Hall in Af/ind, and 
Creightonin the AXant Studien), as weil as with the occasional monographs 
(¢. g., Hall on ‘* American College Textbooks”’ etc., in the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, Jones, Early American Philosophers), 
which, together with the former, may be said to constitute materials for the 
more complete historical treatment of ourthought. More especially, he has 
given careful attention to the collateral literature bearing on his subject, and 
by means of diligent study has succeeded in grasping the American point 
of view as well as in reading himself into the spirit of our classical authori- 
ties. Andif he has not in every case arrived at results free from all sugges- 
tion of dogmatic prepossessions, he has so nearly approached his ideal that 
it may be questioned whether a native-born, Protestant scholar could have 
so well maintained an impartial attitude in recounting the history of move- 
ments in regard to which his own sympathies would in the nature of the 
case have been engaged. 

La philosophie en Amérique divides into eight chapters, an ‘‘ Epilogue,"’ 
and a brief appendix devoted to the work of American thinkers who have 
been members of the Church of Rome. Of the principal chapters, the first 
four deal with the origins of American philosophical thinking and the course 
of its development down to the period which includes the present time. They 
are severally entitled: I, ‘‘ L’esprit américain et la pensée spéculative ;’’ 
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II, ‘‘ La période coloniale, 1607-1765 ;"’ III, ‘‘ L’influence ecossaise ;"’ IV, 
‘* L’influence de la philosophie allemande.’’ The discussions comprised 
in this group, which amounts to rather more than one-half of the whole 
essay, not only describe our thought in its beginnings and earlier progress, 
but also exemplify the author's purpose to treat the connection of reflective 
thinking with the intellectual, social, and moral development of the nation. 
Toward their close they lead naturally over to the consideration of contem- 
porary movements, which are recorded in a series of expositions of a little 
less than equal length: Chap. V, ‘‘ Ecoles contemporaines — idéalistes ;"’ 
VI, ‘‘La philosophie de |’ évolution ;*" VII, ‘*‘ La psychologie;"’ VIII, ‘‘A 
l'heure présente.’’ In this division of his field and organization of his mate- 
rial, Father van Becelaere has encountered the difficulties of arrangement 
which always confront the historian of opinion, and in addition certain others 
which are incident to the special development of American thought. In 
spite of the dangers which lurk in such conditions, the suggestiveness of 
his historical conception and its fruitfulness will be evident from the outline 
of the argument which the statement of these heads of chapters may serve 
to furnish. With omissions of a substantive sort he is seldom to be charged. 
Of the three suggested in the Introduction by Professor Royce, who holds 
that the treatise would gain by being enlarged, the most serious is the ab- 
sence of a full account of recent Pragmatism, though in regard to this it 
might perhaps be said that the movement has attained its greatest promi- 
nence since the date with which the author's survey closes, 

Concerning the historical treatment of details, a similar judgment is in 
place: while Father van Becelaere’s work is open here and there to criti- 
cism, he is to be congratulated that he has successfully accomplished so 
much. Or, in the words of the Introduction, which may stand as an antici- 
pation of the probable verdict of philosophical scholars at large: ‘‘ Every- 
where the earnest effort to collect the material and to present fairly the 
result, is evident. And we students of philosophy in America will cer- 
tainly feel thankful for what we get in this study in the way of exposition 
and comparison ; and we shall hope for more in the same spirit. We our- 
selves possess no study made by one of ourselves that is anywhere nearly 
as adequate ''(p. xi) 

A. C. ARMSTRONG. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


La dottrina della conoscenza nei moderni precursori di Kant. Per E, 


TROILO. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1904. — pp. x, 304. 


The precursors of Kant whose theories of knowledge are expounded 
and criticised in Dr. Troilo’s book are Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, Leibniz, 
Wolff, Berkeley, Locke, and Hume. It is evident, therefore, that almost 
the whole of pre-Kantian epistemology since the sixteenth century is in- 
cluded in the scope of his work, and it is perhaps to be regretted that it 
could not have been so far extended as to have included some notice of 
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Hobbes and Spinoza; since, though neither philosopher can in strictness 


rank as a ‘‘ precursor of Kant,’’ each contributed something to the work- 
ing out of the epistemological problem, and exerted an influence upon the 
streams of thought that finally mingled in the Critigue of Pure Reason. 
Within the limits which he has set for himself, Dr. Troilo has accomplished 
his task well ; it would not be easy to find elsewhere in such brief compass 
so lucid and thorough a setting forth of these several theories of knowl- 
edge. The doctrine of Galileo, often ignored in English and German 
histories of philosophy, has sufficient interest to be well worth recalling. 
The value of Bacon's contributions to epistemology is perhaps a little over- 
rated. The analysis and criticism of Locke's teaching is excellent, and 
the importance of his philosophy as opening the road which led to Kantian- 
ism is fully brought out. The treatment of Berkeley seems to the present 
writer a little less satisfactory, partly because he is regarded as having his 
place in the idealistic current of thought to which Descartes and Leibniz 
belonged, and it is not sufficiently recognized to how great an extent, in 
epistemology as well as in psychology, he was a faithful follower of Locke. 
The relation of Hume to Kant has been so often and so exhaustively dis- 
cussed that there is not much new to be said on the subject ; but the author, 
who has wisely drawn his account of Hume's doctrine from the Zssays 
and the /nguiry as well as from the 7reatise on Human Nature, gives a 
clear and appreciative statement of the great sceptic’s position. We are 
promised in the final chapter another book dealing with the adequacy 
of Kant's solution of the problem left to him by Hume ; Dr. Troilo's con- 
tribution to this much-debated question will be awaited with interest. 
E. RITCHIE. 
HALIFAX, NOvA SCOTIA, 


Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie. Von W. WINDELBAND. Dritte, 
durchgesehene Auflage. Tiibingen und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 1903.— 
pp. viii, 575. 

This third edition of Windelband’s work involves no very extensive revi- 
sion, as but three years have passed since the second edition appeared. 
‘* Still the reader will find not only that the bibliography and literature have 
been carefully revised and supplemented, but also that the text has been 
altered in many places, where recent works seemed to require corrections, 
or a shortening or expanding of the treatment.’’ Examination shows that 
the additions to the literature are frequent, with notable omission of many 
important English editions and monographs. Perhaps the most surprising 
is the persistence under the Kantian literature of the reference to Caird's 
first book on Kant (1877) unaccompanied by any reference to the more 
comprehensive work of 1889. The additions to the text are largely in the 
form of notes calling attention to recently published results of investigation. 
Happy the system of printing and publishing which permits such constant 
revision ! The permanent value of the book as a history of problems and 
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conceptions is evidently sufficiently appreciated to make possible the addi- 
tional value of being up-to-date. 
J. H. Turts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


L’ instabilite mentale: Essai sur les données dela psycho-pathologie. Par 
G.-L. Duprat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1899.—pp. 310. 


This volume appears in the Pidb/iothegue de philosophie contemporaine. 
‘*One will be deceived,’’ says the author in the introduction, ‘‘if one 
expects to find under this title more than an essay in philosophy. Our 
réleis not so much to write a work of science as to criticise the results of 
science and to examine the first principles of each particular science, in 
order to give them a philosophic foundation.’’ In accordance with this 
purpose, the book is divided into three parts. The first part treats of the 
general relations between the normal mind and the pathological mind ; 
the second part reviews the facts of mental pathology ; the third part is 
given over to practical conclusions. In the first part, the author argues 
against the view that mental disorders are caused solely by anatomical 
and physiological defects. In support of his opinion, he adduces the fact 
that mental disorders occur without lesions of the brain. But even when 
lesions are present, he holds that mental diseases have mental causes, 
because the biological centers are also psychic centers. Another question 
which the author takes up in the first part, is the meaning of consciousness. 
Is it to be regarded as unity or plurality, as ‘thing divisible’ or ‘act indi- 
visible’? He decides in favor of the latter view, on the ground that the 
unity of the individual comes about by the subordination of the psycho- 
physiological centers to one another and to a unique center ; and, further, 
because every state of consciousness is a synthesis of common elements 
which could not subsist alone. The result that emerges from this discus- 
sion is that the normal consciousness is systematic, while the abnormal 
consciousness is asystematic. The survey of the facts of mental pathology 
constitutes the bulk of the book. The facts are arranged under two heads : 
the pathology of mental functions, and the pathology of personality. Under 
the former head are grouped instability of intellect ; of tendency ; of emo- 
tion ; of action. Under the latter head, diseases of personality ; morbid 
stability ; mental pathology according to sex, age, and function. In the 
practical conclusions, the question of the cure of mental diseases is rather 
hopefully discussed. Suggestion may be of use in some cases; but the 
most favorable time and place for correction and cure is during youth in 
the schools. While the author has no theory of treatment, he advocates 
such a system of education as will curb all tendency to instability. 

H. C. STEVENS. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Ueber die allgemeinen Bezichungen swischen Gehirn und Seelenleben. Von 


Tu, ZIEHEN. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1902. — pp. 66. 


Professor Ziehen's essay, which was originally an address delivered at 
Utrecht, belongs to the large current literature on the mutual relations of 
mind and body. The author traces the history of psychophysical facts and 
theories from primitive times to the present. He draws the important dis- 
tinction between the factual dependence of mental processes upon the 
brain, a dependence that has been set forth circumstantially only within 
the last few years, and the significance of this dependence, the problem in 
which present discussion centers. For the solution of the problem of sig- 
nificance, the author turns to modern systems of philosophy and considers 
the three typical answers returned by dualism, monism, and idealism. The 
last few pages of the essay contain his own explanation of psychophysical 
parallelism, an explanation based upon the Berkeleian form of idealism 
known at present as ‘ immanente Philosophie.’ The well-known doctrine 
of immanence, as elaborated by Avenarius, Schuppe, Ziehen (in his Psycho- 
physiologische Erkenntnistheorie, 1898), and others, seeks to avoid repre- 
sentationism by reducing the world of objects to ‘sensations’ (simple 
sensory experiences) and ‘ideas’ (simple memory images). No ‘extra- 
mental’ thing is ‘given’ in experience, and, therefore, no final relation 
obtains between mental and physical phenomena or substances, such as 
psychophysical theories are accustomed to assume. A parallelistic law re- 
mains, it is true; but it concerns only the modifications by the brain of 
the world of sensation. It is thus merely a law of dependence within the 
homogeneous world of mind. The easy success of the theory seems to 
rest upon its disregard of the problem of validity in assuming the ultimate 
identity of the vehicle and the object of knowledge. The historical part 
of the essay is clear and concise, and is supplemented by a series of useful 
references to the literature. 

I. M. BENTLEY. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Osservasioni sullo svolzimento della dottrina delle idee in Platone. Parte 
I. Per G. Lomparpo-Rapice. Firenze, Tipografia Galileiana, 1903. 
— pp. gl. 


Exclusive of the introduction, this work consists of three chapters on the 
following subjects respectively: ‘‘ The Value of Philological Studies "’ (for 
an understanding of the growth of Plato's system), ‘‘ The Fanciful Element 
in Plato's Dialogues,’’ and ‘‘ The Postulates of Plato's Philosophy.’’ 

From the preface we learn, what is not suggested by the title, that the 
present volume is only the introduction to a comprehensive work on ‘‘ Aris- 
totle’s Criticism of Plato’s Theory of Ideas."’ 

Undertaking for this purpose to write a history of Plato’s thinking, the 
author feels called upon to determine the significance of recent philological 
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investigations for the question of the chronological order of Plato’s writings. 
He takes the position that in the present state of our knowledge of Plato, 
the logical order, although not always a sure proof, is in general the most 
reliable indication of the chronological order. The attempts of Lutoslawski 
to determine this order by tabulating and comparing characteristics of style, 
with little reference to the contents of different writings, are shown to be 
entirely too pretentious. The historical exposition of Plato’s thought must 
depend chiefly upon an analysis of the logical contents of the various 
dialogues and not upon philological data. 

In regard to the fanciful element in Plato, by which he means not merely 
the mythical representations, but all sensuous imagery, he repudiates 
Teichmiiller’s assumption that this element is generally a pedagogical 
device, as the view implies that the poetic imagery of the Dialogues is the 
symbolical expression of convictions already definitely attained. He also 
regards as inexact Zeller’s view that the myths are employed to supply 
‘‘eine Liicke der wissenschaftlichen Erkenniniss,’’ as this formula is not 
applicable to the greater part of the fanciful element, describing in fact only 
the imagery employed to portray the states of the soul and the relation of 
the soul to the ideas. The author shows that, on the contrary, this element 
in the Dialogues represents the first step in the solution of a problem. 

In the Theztetus, which he calls both the last of the Socratic and the 
first of the Platonic dialogues, he finds the most elementary form of Plato’s 
doctrine of knowledge, it being the foundation for ali the different phases 
that his doctrine subsequently assumes. Natorp and Lutoslawski, who find 
in Plato’s description of sensation and thought, not a doctrine in embryo 
merely, but a virtually complete anticipation of Kant, have, as the author 
shows, read into Plato much more than can legitimately be found there. 

Che work is evidently the fruit of a protracted and independent study of 
Plato's writings and of the best recent literature on Plato. 

E. E. POWELL. 

LANCASTER, PA 


Schillers philosophische Schriften und Gedichte (Auswahl). Zur Ein- 
fiihrung in seine Weltanschauung. Mit ausfihrlicher Einleitung heraus- 
gegeben von EvGEN KUHNEMANN. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen 


Buchhandlung, 1902. — pp. 328. 


Kiihnemann’s is not a new name in the field of Schiller literature, being 
known especially through his Kants und Schillers Begriindung der 
Asthetik, and he comes eminently qualified for the work he has here under- 
taken. The book before us, Number 103 of the ‘‘ Philosophische Biblio- 
thek,’’ isa companion volume of F. A. Lange's /ntroduction and Commen- 
tary to Schiller’s Philosophical Poems, and will be welcomed by those who 
are interested in the more strictly philosophical writings of the German 
poet. It contains reprints, in modern orthography, of ‘‘ Uber Anmut und 
Wiirde, ’ ‘‘ Uber die Asthetische Erziehung des Menschen,”’ ‘ Uber das 
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Erhabene,"’ ‘‘ Das Ideal und das Leben,’’ ‘‘ Uber naive und sentimental- 
ische Dichtung,’’ and ‘‘ Votivtafeln.’" There is prefixed an introduction 
of ninety-seven pages, in which the author outlines, in a charming style 
but with a firm hand, the leading points of Schiller’s ethical and zsthetical 
views ; his treatment of the poet’s relation to the Kantian philosophy is 
pretty much along traditional lines. This introduction will be a welcome 
aid to those not familiar with Schiller’s terminology and treatment of philo- 
sophical subjects, and it stimulates interest in the essays themselves not a 
little. The volume contains a full index both of names and topics and a 


table of contents. 
Emit C. WILM. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Lezioni elementari di psicologia normale. DiN.R. D’ALFoNzo. Seconda 

edizione. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1904. — pp. 192. 

This book exhibits those qualities of freshness of treatment and succinct- 
ness and lucidity of style which characterize the other writings of Signor 
D’Alfonzo. The guiding thread of which he makes use in leading his 
students through the labyrinth of psychological phenomena is the constant 
and necessary correlation of the conscious process with its physical basis, 
the psychical life being treated throughout as the essential function of the 
organism. At the same time, we do not discern here that materialistic bent 
which so often leads to the depreciation and minimizing of the value and 
significance of the mental factor. The account given of the development 
and functioning of the nervous system is extremely clear, and provides the 
beginner with all the information necessary to entering upon a study of 
recent discoveries in physiological psychology or to a comprehension of its 
problems. The discussion of the higher forms of conscious intelligence 
and will is very good, but if those subjects had been treated with greater 
fullness, the book would have gained in interest for the general reader. 

E. RITCHIE. 

HALIFAX, N. S. 


The following books also have been received : 

Elements of Metaphysics. By A. E. TAYLor. London, Methuen & Co., 
1903. —pp. xvi, 419. $2.60. 

Hobbes. By Lestie STEPHEN. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — 
pp. Vv, 243. $0.75. 

A Treatise on Cosmology. Vol. 1. By HERBERT NICHOLS. Cambridge, 
Mass., Herbert Nichols, 1904. — pp. 455. $3.50. 

From Epicurus to Christ: A Study in the Principles of Personality. By 
WILLIAM DeWitt Hype. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — 
pp. vill, 285. $1.50. 

Faith and Knowledge. ty W. R. INGE. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. — pp. x, 292. $1.50. 
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Selections from the Literature of Theism,. Edited by ALFRED CALDE- 
cott and H. R. Mackintosu. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. — pp. xiii, 472. 

The Theology of the Reformed Church in its Fundamental Principles.. By 
WILLIAM Hastie. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1904. — pp. xvi, 283. $2.00. 

The Theory of Business Enterprise. By THORSTEIN VEBLEN. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904.— pp. vii, 400. $1.50. 

The Miracles of Unbelief. By FRANK BALLARD. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. — pp. xxviii, 382. 
$1.00. 

The Origin and Economy of Energy in the Universe. By ISRAEL KAUF- 
MAN. New York, The Chief Press, 1904. —pp. 422. 

Scientific Order and Law as Traced by the Method of Christ and Conceived 
to be the Revealed Will of God. By Joun Coutts. London, National 
Hygienic Co., 1904. — pp. vill, 520. : 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1903-1904. London, Williams & 
Norgate, 1904. — pp. 170. Ios. 6d. 

The University of Colorado Studies, Vol. 11, No. 2. Edited by FRANCIS 
RAMALEY and ARNOLD Emcu. Boulder, Colo., The University of Colo- 
rado, 1904. — pp. 67-154. $0.50. 

At the Deathbed of Darwinism. By E. DENNERT. Burlington, lowa, 
German Literary Board, 1904. — pp. 146. 0.75. 

Ants and Some Other Insects. By AvuGusT Foret. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1904.— pp. 49. $0.50. 

Einfiihrung in die Psychologie. Von ALEX. PFANDER. Leipzig, J. A. 
Barth, 1904. — pp. vii, 423. M. 6. 

Bettriige zur religiésen Psychologie: Psychologie und Gefithl. Von G. 
Voxrsropt. Leipzig, A. Deichert, 1904. — pp. v, 173. M. 3.60. 

Aristoteles’ Metaphysik. UObersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und erklar- 
enden Anmerkungen versehen von EuG. ROLFEs. Leipzig, Verlag 
der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1904. — pp. 216. M. 2.50. 

Das Problem des Ich. Von MAX WALLESER. Heidelberg, Weiss’ sche 
Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1903. — pp. vii, 88. 

Naturwissenschaft und Weltanschauung. Von MAx VERWORN. Leipzig, 
J. A. Barth, 1904. — pp. 48. 

L' intelligence et le rythme dans les mouvements artistiques. Par MARIE 
JAELL. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904.—pp. 172. 2 fr. 50. 

Index philosophigue. Premiére Année, 1902. Par N. VASCHIDE et VON 
BuscHaNn. Paris, Chevalier & Riviére, 1903. — pp. vi, 345. 

L’imaginazione creatrice nella filosofa. Per ANTONIO MARCHESINI. 

Torino, G. B. Paravia e comp. — pp. 131. 














NOTES. 


The International Congress of Arts and Sciences met in connection 
with the Universal Exposition at St. Louis, September 19 to 25. The 
program was carried out as detailed in the last number of the Review. 

Dr. J. W. Baird, last year research fellow of the Carnegie Institution, 
has been appointed instructor in psychology at Johns Hopkins University, 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
journals : 

MIND, No. 51: F. A. Bradley, On Truth and Practice; B. Russell, 
Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions (II); 7. S. Mackenzie, 
The Infinite and the Perfect; A. G. Wells, Scepticism of the Instrument ; 
T. M. Forsyth, The Conception of Experience in its Relation to the De- 
velopment of English Philosophy ; Critical Notices; New Books; Philo- 
sophical Periodicals ; Correspondence. 

THe Mownist, XIV, 4: O. F. Cook, The Biological Evolution of Lan- 
guage ; 7. W. Heysinger, On some Conceptual Errors Relating to Force and 
Matter ; Enno Littman, The Stele of Teima in Arabia ; A. 7. Godbey, The 
Front Door of Palestine ; Maurice Bloomfield, Cerberus, the Dog of Hades ; 
F. W. Fitspatrick, Justice; ZL. Arréat, An International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage ; Editor, Pasigraphy — A Suggestion; Z. Arréat, Literary Corre- 
spondence — France ; Criticisms and Discussions ; Book Reviews. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, XV, 3: /ames P. Porter, 
A Preliminary Study of the Psychology of the English Sparrow; Z. D. 
Arnett, The Soul—A Study of Past and Present Beliefs ; Robert Mac- 
Dougall, Facial Vision: A Supplementary Report, with Criticisms ; F. 
Kuhimann, Experimental Studies in Mental Deficiency ; Literature ; Notes. 

THe PsycHoLocicaL ButietTin, I, 9: £. /. Swift, The Acquisition 
of Skill in Typewriting ; Psychological Literature ; New Books; Notes ; 
Journals. 

I, 10: John Dewey, Schiller’s Humanism ; Psychological Literature ; 
Discussion ; New Books ; Notes and News ; Journals. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
1,15: A. &. Marshall, The Field of Inattention ; 4. A’. Pierce, An Experi- 
ence and an Inquiry ; Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; 
Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

I, 16: A. Heath Bawden, What is Pragmatism? JZ. P. Boggs, The 
Attitude of Mind called Interest; Discussion; Reviews and Abstracts of 


Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 
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I, 17: W. A. Sheldon, Is the Abstract Unreal? A. R. Marshall, Of 


Conscious Efficiency ; Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; 
Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


I, 18: William James, Does Consciousness Exist? M. F. Washburn, 
The Genetic Method in Psychology ; Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News, 

I, 19: A. R&R. Marshall, Of Noetic Stability and Belief; A. A. Over- 
street, The Process of ‘ Reinterpretation’ in the Hegelian Dialectic ; Dis- 
cussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books ; 


Notes and News. 

I, 20: William James, A World of Pure Experience ; Discussion ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes 
and News. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXV, 6: Frits Weinmann, Zur Struktur der Melodie (Schluss) ; W%- 
helm Schuppe, Meine Erkenntnistheorie und das bestrittene Ich ; Namen- 
register. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, X, 3: Victor Kraft, Das 
Problem der Aussenwelt; A. Levy, Vorbedingungen einer jeden wahren 
philosophischen Erkenntnis; /u/ius Fischer, Zum Raum- und Zeitproblem ; 
Theodor A. Meyer, Das Formprinzip des Schénen ; Jahresbericht. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXIX, 8: D. Parodi, Morale et Biologie ; 
G. Dumas, Le sourire : étude psychophysiologique (2° et dernier article) ; 
P. Landormy, La \logique du discours musical; P. Hartenderg, Les émo- 
tions de bourse ; notes de psychologie collective ; 4. Piéron, Les méthodes 
de la psychologie zoologique ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des 
périodiques étrangers ; Correspondance ; Livres nouveaux. 

XXIX, 8: 2. de la Grasserie, De l expression de l'idée de sexualité dans 
le langage ; P. Gaultier, Ce qu'enseigne une ceuvre d'art; Marie-/. Dai- 
reaux La sur-action ; ¥. Clément, Un document contemporain sur l'incon- 
scient dans l'imagination créatrice ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue 
des périodiques étrangers. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XII, 4: G. Lamson, L’ histoire 
littéraire et la sociologie ; Ch. Rist, Economie optimiste et économie scien- 
tifique ; Z. Couturat, Les principes des mathématiques ; A. Rey, La philo- 
sophie scientifique de M. Duhem; Z. Weder, La question de I’ Ecole Poly- 
technique ; Supplément. 

XII, 5: ZL. Brunschvicg, La révolution cartésienne et la notion spino- 
ziste de la substance; G. Vaz/ati, Sur une classe remarquable de raison- 
nements par réduction a l'absurde ; Z. Couturat, Les principes des mathé- 
matiques : G. Lecha/as, Une nouvelle tentative de réfutation de le géométrie 
général. : F. Marguet, Sur l'idée de patrie ; Supplément. 
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REVUE N&o-ScovasTIQque, XI, 3: 44. Defourny, La philosophie de | his- 
toire chez Condorcet (suite et fin); £. Janssens, Renouvier et Kant; C. 
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